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STRENGTHENING VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Tuesday, May 4, 2004 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Education Reform 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 
Washington, DC 


The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:10 p.m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Mike Castle [Chairman 
of the Subcommittee] Presiding. 

Present: Representatives Castle, Biggert, Davis of California, 
Kind, and Van Hollen. 

Staff Present: Stephanie Milburn, Professional Staff Member; 
Krisann Pearce, Deputy Director of Education and Human Re- 
sources Policy; Alanna Porter, Legislative Assistant; Deborah 
Samantar, Committee Clerk/Intern Coordinator; Jo-Marie St. Mar- 
tin, General Counsel; Dennis Forte, Minority Legislative Associate/ 
Education; Joe Novotny, Minority Legislative Assistant/Education; 
and Lynda Theil, Legislative Associate/Education. 

Chairman Castle. Good afternoon, ladies and gentleman. A 
quorum being present, the Subcommittee on Education Reform of 
the Committee on Education and the Workforce will come to order. 

We are meeting today to hear testimony on strengthening voca- 
tional education. Under Committee rule 12(B), opening statements 
are limited to the Chairman and the ranking minority member of 
the Subcommittee. Therefore, if other members have statements, 
they may be included in the hearing record. 

With that, I ask unanimous consent for the hearing record to re- 
main open 14 days to allow member statements and other extra- 
neous material referenced during the hearing to be submitted to 
the official hearing record. 

Without objection, so ordered. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL N. CASTLE, CHAIRMAN, SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION REFORM, COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND THE WORKFORCE 

Thank you all — I mean, everybody here for joining us today to 
hear testimony on State and national efforts to implement Federal 
vocational and technical education programs under the Carl D. Per- 
kins Vocational and Technical Education Act. Today’s hearing will 
provide the opportunity to examine the implementation of the re- 
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forms from the 1998 reauthorization and will also provide insight 
on how these programs could be improved to better serve students. 
This is our second and final hearing on vocational and technical 
education as we look toward reauthorization of the Perkins Act. 

The Perkins program aims to prepare youth and adults for the 
future by building their academic and technical skills and ensuring 
they are equipped to proceed with postsecondary education or pur- 
sue other postsecondary opportunities. This program represents 
one of the largest Federal investments in our Nation’s high schools 
and is a key component of our secondary and postsecondary edu- 
cation systems. According to the National Center for Education 
Statistics, 66 percent of all public secondary schools have one or 
more vocational or technical education programs with approxi- 
mately 96 percent of high school students taking at least one voca- 
tional and technical course during their secondary studies. 

Vocational and technical education is an important postsec- 
ondary option as well. Over 2,600 postsecondary sub-baccalaureate 
institutions, such as community colleges, technical institutes, skill 
centers and other public and private colleges also offer vocational 
and technical education. Reforms made to the Perkins Act in 1998 
increase the focus on ensuring that participating students at both 
the secondary and postsecondary levels acquire academic and tech- 
nical skills as well as complete their respective programs and tran- 
sition into further education and successful employment. 

Some progress has been made in States that have created an ini- 
tial performance accountability system, and the focus on academic 
performance among students participating in vocational and tech- 
nical education courses has been strengthened. However, tech- 
nology and economic competition are combining in ways that are 
changing the nature of work and are redefining the American 
workplace. The need for higher literacy, numeracy, communication 
and interpersonal skills in the workplace has grown over the past 
decade and will continue to be an important factor in the workplace 
in the future. 

The skills needed to be successful in postsecondary education are 
similar to the skills that are required by employers. The need for 
a strong academic and technical background makes it imperative 
that the current vocational and technical education system adapt 
in order to provide the knowledge and skills needed to succeed. 

Today, we will hear from individuals who play a role in strength- 
ening vocational and technical education. We will get an overview 
of the current environment surrounding vocational and technical 
education. Additionally, two State directors will inform us how 
State leadership efforts can ensure quality, relevant and rigorous 
vocational and technical education. In addition, we will hear from 
a community college to learn how these institutions serve as a vital 
link between secondary schools and 4-year postsecondary institu- 
tions to improve technical education and training. And finally we 
will hear from a business representative to learn more about what 
is required to succeed in today’s workplace. 

During the upcoming Perkins reauthorization, our challenge is to 
examine the current program to ensure that all vocational and 
technical education students have access to programs that are suf- 
ficiently rigorous in both their academic and technical content as 
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well as provide clear connections with the education and training 
beyond high school that most Americans need for continued work- 
place success. We hope to learn from our panel of witnesses the 
recommendations regarding suggested changes to further improve 
Perkins; and we thank them and all of you for joining us. 

And I will yield to Congressman Kind for any opening statement 
he may have. 

[The prepared statement of Chairman Castle follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Mike Castle, Chairman, Subeommittee on Edueation 
Reform, Committee on Education and the Workforce 


Good afternoon. Thank you for joining us today to hear testimony on State and national efforts to inqilement federal 
vocational and technical education programs under die Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical Education Act. Today’s hearing 
will provide the opportunity to examine the in^lementation of the reforms from the 1998 reauthorization and will also provide 
insight on how these programs can be iiiqiroved to better serve students. This is our second and final hearing on vocational and 
technical education as we look toward reauthorization of the Perkins Act. 

The Perkins program aims to prepare youdi and adults for the future by building their academic and technical skills and 
ensuring they are equipped to proceed widi postsecondary education or pursue other postsecondary opportunities. This program 
represents one of the largest federal investments in our nation’s hi^ schools and is a key component of our secondary and 
postsecondary education systems. According to the National Center for Education Statistics, 66 percent of all public secondary 
schools have one or more vocational and technical education programs with approximately 96 percent of high school students 
taking at least one vocational and techiucal course during tiieir secondary studies. Vocational and technical education is an 
inq>ortant postsecondary option as well. Over 2,600 postsecondary 8ub*baccalaureate institutions, such as community colleges, 
techmcal institutes, skill centers, and other public and private colleges, also offer vocational and technical education. 

Reforms made to the Perkins Act in 1 998 increased the focus on ensuring that participating students at both the secondary 
and postsecondary levels acquired academic and technical skills, as well as completed their respective programs and transitioned 
into further education and successful employment Some progress has been made as States have created an initial performance 
accountability system and the focus on academic performance among students participating in vocational and technical education 
courses has been strengthened. 

However, technology and economic conpetition are confining in ways that are changing the nature of work and are 
redefining the American worlplace. The need for higher literacy, numeracy, communication, and interpersonal skills in the 
workplace has grown over the past decade and will continue to ^ an inportant factor in the workplace in the future. The skills 
needed to be «iccessfiiJ in postsecondary education are similar to &e skills that are required by employers. The need for a strong 
academic and technics background makes it inperative duit the current vocational and technical education system adapt in order 
to provide the iknowledge and skills needed to succeed. 

Today we will hear from individuals who play a role in strengthening vocational and technicpd education. We will get an 
overview of the current environment surrounding vocational and tochnical education. Additionally, tiw State directors will inform 
us on how State leadership efforts can ensure quality, relevant and rigorous vocational and technical education. In addition, we 
will hear from a community college to learn how these institutions serve as the vital link between secondary schools and four-year 
postsecondary institutions to inprove technical edtication and training. Finally, we will hear from a business representative to 
learn more altout what is required to succeed in today’s workplace. 

During the upcoming Perkins reautiiorizatioo, our challenge is to examine the current program to ensure that all 
vocational and technical education students have access to programs that are sufficiently rigorous in both their academic and 
technical content, as well as provide clear connections with the education and training beyond high school that most Americans 
need for continued workplace success. We hope to learn from our panel of witnesses their recommendations regarding suggested 
changes to further inprove Perkins. Thank you for joining us. 

I will now yield to Congressman Kind for any opening statement he may have. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RON KIND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 

Mr. Kind. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I do commend you for 
your leadership on this issue. 

I thank the panelists for your presence and anticipated testimony 
today on the very important goal of reauthorizing the Carl Perkins 
Vocational and Technical Education Act in this session of Congress. 
It has been kind of a heavy agenda for this committee, trying to 
reauthorize the higher education bill generally as well as the Work- 
force Investment Act, but I think vocational education is one of the 
more important investments that we have to make in the country 
to deal with the workforce development issues that we are facing. 
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And I welcome all the panelists. I am especially pleased to have 
one of my own, the President of Chippewa Valley Technical Col- 
lege, Dr. Ihlenfeldt, joining us here today. 

This is a very important piece of legislation, especially when you 
take a look at the trends happening on a global scale. Other coun- 
tries are getting it. There are major country infrastructure invest- 
ments taking place right in China, India and many other parts of 
the world. And there are studies coming out, reports being sub- 
mitted, that unless we are careful, we are going to start losing our 
ranking as one of the most innovative and creative countries when 
it comes to science degrees, engineering degrees, workforce develop- 
ment issues generally. 

In fact, I don’t know how many of you noticed the New York 
Times article that was published in yesterday’s paper, entitled U.S. 
Is Losing Its Dominance in the Sciences. And we are seeing more 
and more of that occurring. 

Mr. Chairman, without objection, I would like to submit this arti- 
cle for the record at this time. 

Chairman Castle. Without objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

U.S. Is Losing Its Dominance In the Sciences 

By William J. Broad 
May 3, 2004 

The United States has started to lose its worldwide dominance in critical areas 
of science and innovation, according to federal and private experts who point to 
strong evidence like prizes awarded to Americans and the number of papers in 
major professional journals. 

Foreign advances in basic science now often rival or even exceed America’s, appar- 
ently with little public awareness of the trend or its implications for jobs, industry, 
national security or the vigor of the nation’s intellectual and cultural life. 

“The rest of the world is catching up,” said John E. Jankowski, a senior analyst 
at the National Science Foundation, the federal agency that tracks science trends. 
“Science excellence is no longer the domain of just the U.S.” 

Even analysts worried by the trend concede that an expansion of the world’s brain 
trust, with new approaches, could invigorate the fight against disease, develop new 
sources of energy and wrestle with knotty environmental problems. But profits from 
the breakthroughs are likely to stay overseas, and this country will face competition 
for things like hiring scientific talent and getting space to showcase its work in top 
journals. 

One area of international competition involves patents. Americans still win large 
numbers of them, but the percentage is falling as foreigners, especially Asians, have 
become more active and in some fields have seized the innovation lead. The United 
States’ share of its own industrial patents has fallen steadily over the decades and 
now stands at 52 percent. 

A more concrete decline can be seen in published research. Physical Review, a se- 
ries of top physics journals, recently tracked a reversal in which American papers, 
in two decades, fell from the most to a minority. Last year the total was just 29 
percent, down from 61 percent in 1983. 

China, said Martin Blume, the journals’ editor, has surged ahead by submitting 
more than 1,000 papers a year. “Other scientific publishers are seeing the same 
kind of thing,” he added. 

Another downturn centers on the Nobel Prizes, an icon of scientific excellence. 
Traditionally, the United States, powered by heavy federal investments in basic re- 
search, the kind that pursues fundamental questions of nature, dominated the 
awards. 

But the American share, after peaking from the 1960’s through the 1990’s, has 
fallen in the 2000’s to about half, 51 percent. The rest went to Britain, Japan, Rus- 
sia, Germany, Sweden, Switzerland and New Zealand. 

“We are in a new world, and it’s increasingly going to be dominated by countries 
other than the United States,” Denis Simon, dean of management and technology 
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at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, recently said at a scientific meeting in 
Washington. 

Europe and Asia are ascendant, analysts say, even if their achievements go unno- 
ticed in the United States. In March, for example, European scientists announced 
that one of their planetary probes had detected methane in the atmosphere of 
Mars — a possible sign that alien microbes live beneath the planet’s surface. The 
finding made headlines from Paris to Melbourne. But most Americans, bombarded 
with images from America’s own rovers successfully exploring the red planet, missed 
the foreign news. 

More aggressively, Europe is seeking to dominate particle physics by building the 
world’s most powerful atom smasher, set for its debut in 2007. Its circular tunnel 
is 17 miles around. 

Science analysts say Asia’s push for excellence promises to be even more chal- 
lenging. 

“It’s unbelievable,” Diana Hicks, chairwoman of the school of public policy at the 
Georgia Institute of Technology, said of Asia’s growth in science and technical inno- 
vation. “It’s amazing to see these output numbers of papers and patents going up 
so fast.” 

Analysts say comparative American declines are an inevitable result of rising 
standards of living around the globe. 

“It’s all in the ebb and flow of globalization,” said Jack Fritz, a senior officer at 
the National Academy of Engineering, an advisory body to the federal government. 
He called the declines “the next big thing we will have to adjust to.” 

The rapidly changing American status has not gone unnoticed by politicians, with 
Democrats on the attack and the White House on the defensive. 

“We stand at a pivotal moment,” Tom Daschle, the Senate Democratic leader, re- 
cently said at a policy forum in Washington at the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the nation’s top general science group. “For all our past suc- 
cesses, there are disturbing signs that America’s dominant position in the scientific 
world is being shaken.” 

Mr. Daschle accused the Bush administration of weakening the nation’s science 
base by failing to provide enough money for cutting-edge research. 

The president’s science adviser, John H. Marburger III, who attended the forum, 
strongly denied that charge, saying in an interview that overall research budgets 
during the Bush administration have soared to record highs and that the science 
establishment is strong. 

“The sky is not falling on science,” Dr. Marburger said. “Maybe there are some 
clouds — no, things that need attention.” Any problems, he added, are within the 
power of the United States to deal with in a way that maintains the vitality of the 
research enterprise. 

Analysts say Mr. Daschle and Dr. Marburger can both supply data that supports 
their positions. 

A major question, they add, is whether big spending automatically translates into 
big rewards, as it did in the past. During the cold war, the government pumped 
more than $1 trillion into research, with a wealth of benefits including lasers, longer 
life expectancies, men on the Moon and the prestige of many Nobel Prizes. 

Today, federal research budgets are still at record highs; this year more than $126 
billion has been allocated to research. Moreover, American industry makes extensive 
use of federal research in producing its innovations and adds its own vast sums of 
money, the combination dwarfing that of any other nation or bloc. 

But the edifice is less formidable than it seems, in part because of the nation’s 
costly and unique military role. This year, financing for military research hit $66 
billion, higher in fixed dollars than in the cold war and far higher than in any other 
country. 

For all the spending, the United States began to experience a number of scientific 
declines in the 1990’s, boom years for the nation’s overall economy. 

For instance, scientific papers by Americans peaked in 1992 and then fell roughly 
10 percent, the National Science Foundation reports. Why? Many analysts point to 
rising foreign competition, as does the European Commission, which also monitors 
global science trends. In a study last year, the commission said Europe surpassed 
the United States in the mid-1990’s as the world’s largest producer of scientific lit- 
erature. 

Dr. Hicks of Georgia Tech said that American scientists, when top journals reject 
their papers, usually have no idea that rising foreign competition may be to blame. 

On another front, the numbers of new doctorates in the sciences peaked in 1998 
and then fell 5 percent the next year, a loss of more than 1,300 new scientists, ac- 
cording to the foundation. 
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A minor exodus also hit one of the hidden strengths of American science: vast 
ranks of bright foreigners. In a significant shift of demographics, they began to leave 
in what experts call a reverse brain drain. After peaking in the mid-1990’s, the 
number of doctoral students from China, India and Taiwan with plans to stay in 
the United States began to fall by the hundreds, according to the foundation. 

These declines are important, analysts say, because new scientific knowledge is 
an engine of the American economy and technical innovation, its influence evident 
in everything from potent drugs to fast computer chips. 

Patents are a main way that companies and inventors reap commercial rewards 
from their ideas and stay competitive in the marketplace while improving the lives 
of millions. 

Foreigners outside the United States are playing an increasingly important role 
in these expressions of industrial creativity. In a recent study, CHI Research, a con- 
sulting firm in Haddon Heights, N.J., found that researchers in Japan, Taiwan and 
South Korea now account for more than a quarter of all United States industrial 
patents awarded each year, generating revenue for their own countries and limiting 
it in the United States. 

Moreover, their growth rates are rapid. Between 1980 and 2003, South Korea 
went from 0 to 2 percent of the total, Taiwan from 0 to 3 percent and Japan from 
12 to 21 percent. 

“It’s not just lots of patents,” Francis Narin, CHI’s president, said of the Asian 
rise. “It’s lots of good patents that have a high impact,” as measured by how often 
subsequent patents cite them. 

Recently, Dr. Narin added, both Taiwan and Singapore surged ahead of the 
United States in the overall number of citations. Singapore’s patents include ones 
in chemicals, semiconductors, electronics and industrial tools. 

China represents the next wave, experts agree, its scientific rise still too fresh to 
show up in most statistics but already apparent. Dr. Simon of Rensselaer said that 
about 400 foreign companies had recently set up research centers in China, with 
General Electric, for instance, doing important work there on medical scanners, 
which means fewer skilled jobs in America. 

Ross Armbrecht, president of the Industrial Research Institute, a nonprofit group 
in Washington that represents large American companies, said businesses were 
going to China not just because of low costs but to take advantage of China’s grow- 
ing scientific excellence. 

“It’s frightening,” Dr. Armbrecht said. “But you’ve got to go where the horses are.” 
An eventual danger, he added, is the slow loss of intellectual property as local pro- 
fessionals start their own businesses with what they have learned from American 
companies. 

For the United States, future trends look challenging, many analysts say. 

In a report last month, the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
said the Bush administration, to live up to its pledge to halve the nation’s budget 
deficit in the next five years, would cut research financing at 21 of 24 federal agen- 
cies — all those that do or finance science except those involved in space and national 
and domestic security. 

More troubling to some experts is the likelihood of an accelerating loss of quality 
scientists. Applications from foreign graduate students to research universities are 
down by a quarter, experts say, partly because of the federal government’s tight- 
ening of visas after the 2001 terrorist attacks. 

Shirley Ann Jackson, president of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, told the recent forum audience that the drop in foreign students, the ap- 
parently declining interest of young Americans in science careers and the aging of 
the technical work force were, taken together, a perilous combination of develop- 
ments. 

“Who,” she asked, “will do the science of this millennium?” 

Several private groups, including the Council on Competitiveness, an organization 
in Washington that seeks policies to promote industrial vigor, have begun to agitate 
for wide debate and action. 

“Many other countries have realized that science and technology are key to eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity,” said Jennifer Bond, the council’s vice president for 
international affairs. “They’re catching up to us,” she said, warning Americans not 
to “rest on our laurels.” 

Copyright 2004 The New York Times Company 


Mr. Kind. That is why I think today’s hearing is important: to 
talk about where we are going with vocational education, the fund- 
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ing; what changes need to he occurring within the program dealing 
with the challenges of the 21st century; a global marketplace and 
where our students and workers are going to he ahle to find their 
roles and the jobs in which to compete on a global basis. 

There are many aspects of the act we have to delve into: the ac- 
countability provisions; finding out whether it has become too cum- 
bersome, whether there are opportunities of streamlining that; the 
gender equity issues again; addressing the aging population and 
the fact that we have close to 80 million baby boomers rapidly ap- 
proaching retirement, and what this is going to mean to the work- 
force of this country; and how the community and technical colleges 
throughout the Nation are going to be playing a crucial role, I be- 
lieve, in dealing with all of that. Some big issues. 

I am glad to see we have a distinguished panel to speak on those 
issues; and just to indulge me, a couple of remarks about Dr. 
Ihlenfeldt. 

He has been the President of CVTC since 1994, and he has been 
doing incredible things to bring the technical school in Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, the heart of my congressional district, as well as the 
technical school system in Wisconsin into position for the chal- 
lenges of the 21st century. A lot of innovative programs: the Health 
Academy partnering with high schools and students, trying to deal 
with the shortage of health care providers in the Chippewa Valley 
area; a recent announcement on moving forward on a 
nanotechnology; very involved in a host of economic development 
issues. I have been very impressed with his willingness to try form 
these public-private partnerships and what we need to do, working 
together, to deal with the challenges that all of us are facing in cre- 
ating jobs and keeping good-paying jobs in our own community. 
And I am looking forward to working with him on a host of other 
issues as we proceed. 

In fact, most recently, unfortunately, the Chippewa Valley area 
had back-to-back-to-back announcements of companies closing up 
shop, affecting close to 600 workers and jobs. It was Dr. Ihlenfeldt, 
along with a host of other local community leaders, that formed a 
rapid response team in order to deal with the needs of those work- 
ers and their families; and a lot of it is going to be reintegrating 
education and job training programs in order to find them a place 
to land in a very turbulent and difficult economic environment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for hosting this hearing. I thank the 
witnesses and look forward to their testimony and yield back my 
time. 

Chairman Castle. Thank you, Mr. Kind. We appreciate your 
statement and look forward to going through some questions and 
answers with the witnesses. 

Let me try to explain to everybody in the room what we are 
doing. We are talking about a reauthorization process. About every 
5 or 6 years, generally, for most pieces of legislation, we review 
them and go through what is called a reauthorization process in 
which we update them. It is our hope that we can work it out in 
a bipartisan way. Sometimes we can’t; sometimes there are small 
issues that prevent that. But I think we are relatively close on vo- 
cational education, and it is hopefully something we can do in the 
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next month or so and take it to the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives. That remains to he seen. 

We had, as I indicated, one other panel — last week, I believe — 
and this panel today. The testimony of the witnesses is vitally im- 
portant, the written testimony, because all of the various staff will 
look at that and analyze it in terms of adding to what we are 
doing. 

The testimony today is important. The witnesses will have 5 
minutes, after which I start banging on the gavel. And we have 
thrown the gavel here — no, just kidding about that. Hopefully, you 
can keep your testimony to 5 minutes, and then we will have some 
Q&A. It may seem short to you, but believe me, we do parse pretty 
carefully the testimony you have submitted, so you don’t have to 
read it into the record. And we have tried, and I think we have in 
this case gotten — obtained a balanced panel that represents dif- 
ferent components and interests of vocational education outcomes, 
all the way from the education system to the community college 
system to the employment base. So that is the thrust of what we 
are doing. 

The methodology we will follow is, I am going to read introduc- 
tions of several of you. Mrs. Biggert will introduce a witness and 
Mr. Kind has already spoken about Dr. Ihlenfeldt and may again 
for a moment or so; and then you will have 5 minutes to make your 
presentation. And we will go from Ms. Brand to Ms. Quinn, and 
then we will each take 5 minutes for questions and answers. So 
that is basically how we will proceed with the rest of the day. 

With that, I will go through some of the introductions, and we 
will start with Ms. Betsy Brand, who has been the Co-Director of 
the American Youth Policy Forum since 1998. In this capacity, Ms. 
Brand organizes a portion of the speaker forums, field trips and 
special meetings to bring policymakers together on issues that af- 
fect youth. Previously, she served as a Minority Legislative Asso- 
ciate for the House Committee on Education and Labor, and subse- 
quently served with Senator Dan Quayle as a professional staff 
member on the Senate Labor and Human Resources Committee. 

In 1989, Ms. Brand was appointed Assistant Secretary For Voca- 
tional and Adult Education at the U.S. Department of Education. 
From 1993 to 1998, Ms. Brand operated a consulting firm. Work- 
force Futures, Inc., focusing on policy and best practices affecting 
education and workforce preparation. 

Our second witness will be Mrs. Jean Stevens, who currently 
serves as the Assistant Commissioner of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tional Support for the New York State Education Department. Her 
responsibilities include leadership and oversight of all curriculum 
areas, summer institutes, technology policy and math and science 
partnerships. Mrs. Stevens is also responsible for policy and pro- 
gram development for adult education, adult and secondary career 
and technical education. Tech Prep and High Schools That Work. 
She serves on the department’s School Leadership Implementation 
Group and is on the agency steering committee for the implementa- 
tion of the No Child Left Behind legislation. 

And I call on Mrs. Biggert, who will now introduce. 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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I always say my colleagues can learn from what we are doing 
back in Illinois. I say it so often that they really get tired, I think, 
but it is true. 

I am very proud today to introduce a fellow Illinoian, Sandy 
Dunkel. Ms. Dunkel is the Division Administrator of Career Devel- 
opment for the Illinois State Board of Education where she serves 
as the State Director of Career and Technical Education. In this 
position, she oversees all State and Federal programs designed to 
prepare students for the challenges of higher education and the 
workplace. 

She currently serves on the board of the National Association of 
State Directors of Career and Technical Education and many other 
State and Federal committees. 

Ms. Dunkel has been with ISBC for 24 years. In her time there, 
she has served in a number of positions working with such pro- 
grams as gender equity, workforce preparation. Tech Prep, Perkins 
and the Jobs For Illinois Graduates program. Prior to joining the 
State agency, she taught junior high home economics for 4 years 
in Illinois and Florida. 

She holds a Bachelor’s degree in Home Economics Education 
from Eastern and a Master’s degree in Vocational Education Ad- 
ministration from the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 
So she has a wealth of experience. 

Thank you very much for joining us. I look forward to your testi- 
mony, as do the rest of my colleagues. 

Chairman Castle. Thank you, Mrs. Biggert, and we welcome 
you, too. 

And let me turn to Mr. Kind to see if there is anything further 
he wants to say about Dr. Ihlenfeldt. 

Mr. Kind. I think I embarrassed him good enough today. 

Chairman Castle. And finally — our final witness will be Ms. 
Brenda Quinn. She has 20 years of senior level managerial experi- 
ence with high technology, engineering and manufacturing compa- 
nies. She provides hands-on leadership and direction for corporate 
and business development, marketing sales, human resources, fi- 
nancial management and strategic development. 

During her career at Intelitek, she has focused on aggressive 
scheduling and financial objectives to support international oper- 
ations that are effective in managing multiple sites and staffs that 
are culturally and functionally diverse. 

And I have already given the other instructions, so we are ready 
to go. Ms. Brand, we will turn to you for your lead-off testimony. 

STATEMENT OF BETSY BRAND, CO-DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
YOUTH POLICY FORUM 

Ms. Brand. Thank you. Chairman Castle, Congressman Kind 
and members of the Subcommittee; thank you very much for the 
opportunity to testify on the subject of strengthening vocational 
education. 

As you said. Chairman Castle, the need for higher literacy, 
numeracy, communication and interpersonal skills in the work- 
place has grown over the past decade and will continue to grow. 
New evidence demonstrates that the English and math skills that 
high school graduates must master for success in postsecondary 
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education are the same as those needed in high-performance ca- 
reers. Also, more jobs require postsecondary education and the 
labor market rewards those who take four or more occupational 
courses in high school. 

There are many high schools not preparing our youth well for 
their careers and livelihoods. Problems at the secondary school 
level have been chronicled in a number of reports that focus on 
dropout rates in large urban high schools as high as 60 percent; 
poor student performance in math, science and English; the struc- 
ture and culture of many high schools that allows too many stu- 
dents to fall through the cracks or get by with low-level courses; 
unmotivated students because they fail to see the relevance of what 
they are learning; and the lack of clear pathways to postsecondary 
education and careers. 

Current high school reform efforts to improve student outcomes 
share several common themes and these are themes that Federal 
investment strategy and career and technical education can easily 
support and contribute to. These strategies include smaller, person- 
alized student-focused learning, rigorous integrated curriculum 
linked to standards, finding ways to connect youths with adults in 
a meaningful, supportive manner; supports for students, including 
college and career exploration and counseling; making learning rel- 
evant by linking it to careers; using the community for learning; 
and helping students advance more smoothly from secondary to 
postsecondary education. 

As a strategy to help improve positive GTE, in Rigor and Rel- 
evance, which I believe was distributed to many of your offices re- 
cently, I recommend a strategy for Federal funding, that funding 
be used to develop and build the capacity of States, school districts 
and schools to offer and support high-quality GTE programs of 
study. 

A program of study is defined as a multiyear, grades 9-through- 
14 or 9-through-16 sequence of courses that integrates core aca- 
demic knowledge with technical and occupational knowledge lead- 
ing to an industry certificate or an Associate’s or Bachelor’s degree. 
In grades 9 and 10, courses would focus primarily on academic 
foundations, using the context of careers to make core curriculum 
relevant and meaningful. In grades 11 and 12, students would con- 
tinue to take core required curriculum as well as technical electives 
and integrated course work in their chosen career field. 

The pathways between high school and postsecondary education 
with options for dual enrollment would exist; internships in the 
work-based learning would be provided; early and ongoing college 
and career counseling and exploration would be available; and stu- 
dents in schools would be held to the high standards consistent 
with No Ghild Left Behind, as well as measuring labor market out- 
comes. 

The main difference between this concept of a program of study 
and what is currently authorized under the Perkins Act is that a 
program of study is a comprehensive, well-thought-out, rigorous 
and articulated program that begins in the 9th grade, and it ends 
with the attainment of certification or degrees. 

The bulk of the funds in a program-of-study approach would be 
used to support rigorous and integrated teaching and learning and 
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for professional development for both academic and CTE teachers 
at the secondary and postsecondary levels. 

Let me provide a few more specific recommendations for reau- 
thorization. First, it is clear that high school students need more 
than pure academic preparation, and preparation for careers is an 
important goal. The Perkins Act has a critical role to play in pre- 
paring our youth for a changing economy, which means both aca- 
demic and occupational skills. Also, it is very important for stu- 
dents to understand how their studies are relevant and linked to 
their future, and CTE can help make this connection. We need con- 
tinued support for career and technical education. 

Second, I would suggest eliminating the statutory restriction that 
funding can only be used for CTE programs that lead to less than 
a baccalaureate degree. This current law provision creates an arti- 
ficial barrier between 2 - and 4-year colleges and limits learning for 
students. Perhaps at one point, this barrier made sense, but in to- 
day’s economy, we should encourage students to pursue the highest 
degree possible. 

Third, create and support academically rigorous programs of 
study that are comprehensive and span grades 9 through 14 or 16, 
as I just described. Federal funds should be used to support these 
programs that allow freedom of design at the State and local level. 
As you do that, I believe you can build on Tech Prep, career acad- 
emies, Career Clusters and early college-high school models that 
are in the development of programs of study. These models already 
possess many of the elements of a program of study and they can 
be made more comprehensive and rigorous. 

Lastly, I would suggest changing from entitlement funding to a 
competitive grant at the local level. In my experience of visiting 
hundreds of high schools and CTE programs over many years, one 
thing has consistently troubled me. It is that many schools look at 
the Perkins Act as an entitlement which they will receive regard- 
less of their efforts in helping students and whether those students 
learn and succeed. 

I believe that by changing the grant from an entitlement to a 
competitive one, schools will be forced to reexamine their programs 
in much greater detail and will be forced to improve much more 
quickly. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify, and I would be happy 
to respond to questions. 

Chairman Castle. Thank you, Ms. Brand. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Brand follows:] 
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Statement of Betsy Brand, Co-Direetor, Ameriean Youth Policy Forum, 

Washington, DC 


Chairman Caatle, Ranking Member Woolsey, and Members of the Committee, thank you very much for the opportunity to 
testify before you today on the issue of “Strengthening Vocational Education.” 

The Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical Education Act (Perkins Act) is a far-reaching federal law that touches many 
young people in high schools and community colleges around the nation and helps to prepare diem for meaningful and well-paying 
careers. But, as our economy changes, the sluUs needed to effectively meet the challenges of our workforce are evolving and 
increasing. In turn, this calls for a significantly different kind of education and workforce preparation, the topic of today’s hearing. 

In my testimony today, I will be speaking as someone who has worked on and closely followed the evolution of the Perkins 
Act over the past 25 years. My experience incluttes serving as a Congressional staffer with responsibility for the reauthorization of the 
Perkins Act, serving as the Assistant Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education in the Administration of President George H.W. 
Bush to inclement the law and promote reforms, and at the American Youth Policy Forum acting as a promoter of education policies 
and programs that help young people succeed. 

The American Youth Policy Forum (AYPF) is a non-profit, non-partisan professional development organization based in 
Washington, DC. AYPF provides teaming opportunities for individuals working on policy issues aCfectu^ youth at foe national, state, 
and local levels. Participants in our learning activities include Congressional staff, ^ecutive Branch aides, officers of professional 
and national associations, Washington-based stote office staff, researchers, and education and public affoirs media. (For further 
information on AYPF, see Aj^ndix A.) 

As part of our work at AYPF, we also organize discussion groups with a wide range of education polieymakm, practitioners, 
a^ researchers. From December 200 1 to April 2003, we hosted a series of discussions with over 60 representatives &om schools, 
federal, state, and local education agencies, national organizations, and business to consider what career and technical education 
8|iould look like in the 2 1** Century economy and what the federal role in career and technical education should be. The discussion 
from this expert group led to the report, Rigor and Relevance: A New Vision for Career and Technical Education, A White Paper, 
4hich I believe was sent to yoiir offices last year. The purpose of the report is to encourage a new look at career and technical 
Question (CTE), giv^i today’s education and economic realities. 

Throughout my testimony I will refer to CTE, which can be considered synonymous with vocational education, but is a more 
uurent term. Also, my comments today will focus on students who are in high school and preparing for college and careers, not on 
dlder workers. 

The Current Environment 

The need for higher literacy, mimeracy, communication, and interpersonal skills in the workplace has grown over foe past decade 
uid will continue to grow. The skills needed to be successful in college are increasingly the same skills that are required by 
raiq)loyers. New evidence demonstrates that foe Engluh and mathematics content skills that high school graduates must master for 
success in postsecondary education are the same as foose needed for a high-performance career. ' This findin g and other labor roaricet 
trends make it In^erative that the current CTE system adapt to our changing economy. 

> The changing nature of woric requires higher literacy, numeracy, and technical still levels. Nearly half (46%) of all en^loyers 
reported difficulty in hiring qualified workers in foe past year and close to a third (29%) believe they will experience difficulty in 
hiring in the year ahead. ^ 

> More jobs now require some postsecondary education, but not necessarily a 4-year degree.^ 

> The labor market rewards those who take four or more occupational courses in high school.* 

> While approximately 33 percent of adults receive a bachelor’s degree,^ the remainder needs other avenues and choices to gain the 
technics and occupational skills and further education to be successful in the workforce. 

In addition to considering economic and labor market needs and treads, the Committee must consider tiiat state of secondary 
school education and foe poor performance of many American high schools. Problems at tise secondary school level have been 
chromcled in a number of reports by AYPF, the National Commission on foe High School Senior Year, and the National Assocution 
ofSecondary School Piincfrials, to name a fcw.^ Other in^rtant reports prov^ an analysis offoe difficulties high school students 
have in entering and persisting in postsecondary education, due to poor academic preparation and poorly articulatod pathways. ’’ 
Findings include: 

> Dropout rates in large urban high schools can be as high as 60%, with students leaving as early as die ninth grade. 

> Student performance on math, science, and English has shown almost no improvement over two decades and is mediocre 
conqrared to ofoer developed countries.^ 

^ The achievement gap is well doaunented. 

> The structure and culture of many high schools inhibit personalized learning and allows too many students to “fall through the 
CTacks” or get by with a smorgasbord of low-level courses. 

> Many students do not see foe connection between school and careers and foeir future and are not motivated to learn.’ 


'Ready or Not: Creating a High School Diploma That Counts. 2004. Washington, DC: The American Diploma Project, a 
Partnership of Achieve, Inc, The Education Trust, and the Thomas B. Fordham Foundation. 

* Dixon, ^ A., Duke Storen, and Carle E. Van Horn. 2002. American ’s Attitudes About Work, En^hyers and Government. New 
Eirunswick, NJ: John J. Heldrich Center for Workforce Development, Rutgers University. 

^ U.S. Department of Commerce, U.S. Department of Education, U.S. Department of Labor, National Institute of Literacy, and the 
Lmall Business Adininistrati<fo. 1999. 21*' Century Skills for 21*' Century Jobs. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
etc. 

* Bishop, John and F^ran Mane. 2003. Unpublished research. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University, New York State School of Industrial 
snd LaW Relations, and Mane, Ferran. 1998. Trends in the Payoff to Academic and Occupation-Specific Sldlls: TheShortand 
Hedium Run Returns to Acadmic and Vocational High School Courses for Non-College Bound Youth, Ithaca, NY; Cornell 
lllniversity. New York State School ofindustrial and Labor Relations and Kenple, James. 2004. Career Academies: Impactson 
Post-secondary Education and Employment. New York City: MDRC. 

^ National Center on Educational Statistics. 2001. Digest of Education Statistics. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education. 

^ Reports include High Schools of the Millennium by AYPF, Raising our Sights: No High School Senior Left Behind by the National 
Commission on the High School Senior Year, and Breaking Ranks: Changing an American InsUtution by foe National Association of 
Secondary Scltool Principals. 

^ Answers in the Toolbox by Cliff Adelman. U.S. Department of Education and Betraying the College Dream: How Disconnected K- 
12 and Postsecondary Education Systems Undermine Student Aspirations by Andrea Venezia, SanfiMd University. 

* National Center on Educational Statistics. 2000. National Assessment of Educational Progress. Washington, DC: U.S. Department 
of Education and National Center on Education Statistics. 1999. Trends in huemational Mathematics and Science Study. 
Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education. 

’National Research Council Institute of Medicine. 2003. Engaging Schools: Fostering High School Student’s MtAivation to Learn. 
Washington, DC: The National Academies Press. 
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> Students, particuiarly at-risk and low-income students, often do not receive information and guidance about prerequisites and 
requirements for postsecondary education until too late, and diey lack clear padiways to postsecondary education and careers. 

Partly in response to these problems, the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB), ^ch sets high standards for all schools and 
students, was enacted. The intense hxnis on closing tlw achievement gap puts new pressure on programs, like CTE, to demonstrate 
increased student performance. NCLB has also raised awareness that many teachers, including CTE teachers, lack high level content 
knowledge, including teclmical content, in dieir field or are being asked to teach out of their field entirely. These are other issues to be 
consideri^ as dn: Perkins Act is mau&orized. 

In summary, the mcrctsed skill re^airements of the labor market and d«! &llure of nutay high schools to ad^uately eAicate 
dieir students detmi^ a leview of curmnt CTE policies ar^ appropriate change. 

High School Reform Efforts 

Given the enormity of the problems at the high school level, Tm happy to say that many communities, supported by funds 
from several major foundations (The Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation of New York, for exan:g)le) are 
taking on the huge task of restructuring their secondary schools to inqnrove student outcomes. Even before tins latest round of high 
school reform, CTE programs were, in many parts of the country, leading the way in designing high school programs tiiat are more 

rigorous, relevant, and ctnmected to students’ ftiture college or career plans. 

Programs like High Schools That Work, Tech Prep, and career academies, whfch hsve all emerged from die CTE field, 
a focus on smaller, care^-diemed programs, in vriiich students take owe rigorm^ emnse^rk that is more cleruly ralated to 
d^ir futuie career and college plans. Some of these programs, e^recially Tech Prep, are qiecif^lly desigmsd to allow studems to 
more e^Oy transition from secomtery to posteecond^ educati<m duou^ articulated pathwi^ and dual enroUntent And, many CTE 
programs support students in a more personal way, by providing mentors and role mo^ls from business and industry. Ihe 
innovations that have emerged from CTE programs have helped lay the foundation for many of the more current high school reform 
initiatives. 

Current high school reform efforts share several common themes - themes that a federal investment strategy in CTE can 
easily siqiport and contribute to. While no one expects the federal investment in CTE ditough the Peridns Act to solve of the 
challenges of high schools, it can certainly support many of the major leform strategies designed to in^ve students’ outcomes that 
are increasingly comnKm. These include:'^ 

> smaller, personali^d and student-focused learning r^rpmtunities, 

> rig^us, integrated curriculum, 

> connecting ;^ud) witii adults in a meaningful, supportive mann^, 

> supports frir alt students, including guidai^ and college and career exploration, 

> mai^g learning relevant by linking it to careers or other themes (like the arts), 

> pinw idTng various learning methodologies to meet multiple learning styles, 

> providing choices and options for teens based on their interests and fiiture plans, 

> using the community (en^loyers) for learning, and 

; > belling students plan for and advance from secondary to posaecondary education in a nmre thoughtftil and planned manner. 
Career and Technical Education Programs of Study 

Every student leaving hi^ school should possess interdisc^linary knowledge - consisting of academic, technical, 
Qccupatiopffl, en^loyability, civic, and social skilis - tl»t enable him <»- her to pursue M advance in postsecondary education or a 
career and participate meaningfully in the workplace, society, and as a family member. To help bring this about, in Rigor and 
Relevance I recommend that federal funding be used to develop and build the capacity of states, school districts, and schools to offer 
and siqjport high quality CTE programs of study. 

A CTE program of study is defined as a multi-year (grades 9-14 or 16) sequence of courses that integrate core academic 
knowledge with technical and occupational knowledge leading to higher levels of skill attainment over time with a unifying theme 
around which to organize die curriculum. A program of study by design piwdes students with a pathway to postsecondary education 
and a career by detailing academic and occupational competeiteies needed for advancement. (For a coirplete desw^tion of CTE 
{m>graim of sttidy, tex Appendix B): 

Some of tJus toy elements of a CTE program of sbidy include: 

> Con^rehensive curriculum plan for grades 9- 1 4 or 1 6 that includes a rigorous core academic program integrated with technical or 
occupational courses and leading to an industry certification w associate’s or bachelor’s degree. 

> In grades 9-10, courses would focus primarily on academic foundations using the context of careers to help make the core 
curriculum relevant and meaningful and to show how academic concepts can be applied in work situations. 

> In grades 1 1-12, students would continue to take die required core curriculum, but academic and CTE teachers would collaborate 
so five material would include applications to various career-areas, such as healdi, marketing/busutess, or manufacturing 
technology. 

> CTE curriculum would be integrated, helpu^ students earn certain required matii, science, history, or English credits throu^ 
speciaiiy-desi^ied technical or itocupatio^ courses. 

> Articulation between the high school and postsecondary institution to he4» students move as cfficicntiy as pc^bie atong a 
coUeg^car^ pa&vray would ex^. Programs are desipied to allow students to take advanced cou^ or cmiraes for college 
credit while in high school. Hi^ school curriculum and exit exams are aligned with college entrance requircn»nts. 

> Smaller environments are autonomous and provide a more personalized learning experience for students, a well as 

providing a sense of identify and connection to other students and adults. 

> Internships or work-based learning opportunities with employera or other organizations in the community allow students to 
explore careers. En^loyers provide input and guidance on curriculum and ensure that it meets indvistry standards. 

> Early and ongoii^ college and career awareness and ejqjloration to help guide career and coll ege c hoices are available. 

> Programs are open to stiuients of all abilities. Students would not be tracked or ass^ed to a CTE program of study based on 
previous history, ^des, or otiier arbitrary sefcction processes. They would select a program of study based on tii^ interests. 

> Stodents md sctools ara help to high standards consistent with NCLB lequiremKits. 


Vei^_, Andrea, Michael W. Kirst and Anthony L. Antonio. 2003, Betraying the liege Dream: How Disconnected K-I2 and 
Posts^ondary Education Systems Undermine Student Aspirations. Stanford, CA: Stanford University. 

‘ ' Various groops, i p c lnHing the American Youth Policy Forum, Jobs for the Future, the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, and severd foundations, including the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, 
have yoy s imilar appioactos to tire essential elements of a success&l high school experience. 
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Creatiz^ ptograsas of study will, m many cases, require that cumc»ilum be luwly created or adapted an exiting 

program. Tbc state can pky an in 5 }<»tant role in he^jii^ to career path^ys b^ed on !^r naoket Mcd^ ^vkfe aaricular 

£nmeworlte, and develop integmted staada^ aiui a^essments te svppott them. 

At die local level, teachers at both secondary and postsecoadary education levels i^ed to work toother to (tevelop integrated 
curriculum to meet local needs. Teachers and college faculty also need plannii^ time togedier to develop integrated, interdisciplinary 
curriculum, melding theory and practice. Some CTE teachers would need to enhance their content knowledge; some teachers of 
academic disc4>lines would need to understand how knowledge is applied and used in die worltplace in order to develop this 
integrated curriculum within the program of study. Both academic and technical teachers will most likely need professional 
development to better understand how contextual teaching and learning can be used as a tool for dealing with students with multiple 
learning styles. 

Activities d»t would be funded would include the: 

> Developn»nt aiui si^iort of con^jrehensive (grades 9-16), cohcrral, and focused programs of i^dy Dualized annaid a career 
tknne; 

> ProfessiiHia! de^l^ment ami pknning time for teachers and kculty who will develop rigorous, interdisciplinary, integrated, 
applied curriculum and assessments, linked to standards; 

> Career and college guidance and counseling; 

> Building stronger partnerships with enqzloyers and opportunities for learning in the community; 

> Development of sequenced, articulated paAways from hi^ school to postsecondary education, including options for concurrent 
or dual enroUment; and 

> Support of models such as Tech Prep, career academies, early college hi^ schools with a career theme, or career clusters. 

Ibe zaain difference between this ixmcept of a program of stiuiy and what is currently authorized under tire Peridns Act is that 
a program of study is a con^irehemive, rigorous, and articulated program that b^ins in the nintir ^ade ami ends witii tl» attainment 
of an VD&iStxy certification or college degree. Ojirentiy, schools can use Perkins funding to sipport one several discr^ vocatimral 
nIucBtion progiazzs, tiiat are not linkid to an overall curriculuzn plan or that lack academic ri{tot- The pn^ram of stiKiy notion trauld 
sfrongly lend iteelf to su{^rting small high schools or small scbitols within a school, with a distinct career-thensd identity. 

Exan^les of scl^ls tiiat use a program of study approach do exist Sussex Tech High School in Georgetown, Delaware is a 
wonderful exan^le of a school that cooqitetely updated its old vocational education into a rigorous, standards-based program. All 
students are required to take four English thrm math, science and history credits, and 10 technical credits in a program of study for 
graduation. Students select from courses in tiie Healtii and Human Sovices, Automotive Technology, Communications and 
Iifformation Technologies, or Industrial/Engineering Technologies clu^. Sussex Tech has been recognized as a National School of 
^cellence az^ as one of tiie original New American High Schools by the U.S. Department of Educatiem. 

j Britton High School in Brighton, Massachusetts is ano&er high school that revamped its curriculum to increase academic 
r^or in respomt to the Massachusetts Con^uebensive Assessmrat Syston (MCAS). Using a career cluster ^^noach, stod^its 
entering in itistii grade are placed in a Freslunan Academy to inqzrove frieir basic sl^ and to expose them to the four cazeer clusters 
they can attend in the 10^ - 12*^ grades. The clusters include Law, Government and Public Service (which includes TeadtBoston), 
Business and Technology, School of Health Professions, and Media, Arts and Communication. Stunts in the patinray talte a full 
load of traditional academic classes which are reinforced and cocr^lemented by classes and experiences focused on these fields. With 
a student body drawn from the nearby immigrant communities, Brighton has been successful in engaging their students and raising 
student performance on the MCAS. 

Recommendations for Reauthorization 

While we wish it wtn true, not all CTE programs are as rigorous, rekvant, or cmiprehezisive as the ideal and the two 
toranples I just described. This is where the reauthorizatioa of tix Petldm Act can play a vital role. While CTE cannot solve all of 
tite problems that high schools or adolescents free, tiie Perkins Act can be amended so that CTE programs at die high school level 
result in izr^noved academic and labor zsarket outeoitws and more engaged students. 

First, high school students need more than pure academic preparation; preparation for careers is an important goal. NCLB 
has been successful in bringing about wide scrie education reform and focusing on closing the achievement gap, but measuring 
adolescents solely by their scores on standardized tests ignores many of die other goals we have for them: to be civically and socially 
engaged, to be a supportive family member, and to be a contributing mexiiber of the workforce. The Perkins Act has a critical role to 
play in preparmg our youth for dw changing economy, which means both academic and occupational preparation. Also, students need 
to uzKieistazid bow dzeir stipes are relevant and linked to their future, and CTE can help malre this connection. 

Eliminate the statutory restriction that funding can only be used for programs that lead to less than a Intocidaumte di^ree. 
This provision crea^ artillcial barriers between two- uzd four-year institutimu and limits learning iat stuztente. Peiha{» at me point, 
this barrier made sense, but in today’s economy, we should encourage students to pursue the highest degree possible. Over half of the 
baccalaureate degrees awarded are in career and technical Helds already (i.e. health, business, and engineeri^. Policy should support 
stronger articulation between the K- 16 education systems and make transitions from one stage easier and more transparent. 

Create and support academically rigorous Programs of Study that are con^rebensively developed and span grades 9-14 or 16. 
Programs of study nuist focus on providing relevant, rigorous, integrated, and contextualized curriculum in a career area; professional 
development that helps teachers understand and use integrated curriculum, aligned with standards; clear, articulated patiiways to 
postsecondary e(hication: {^ztnerah^is w^ en^loyers and industry to provide internships and work-based leuning; ongoing guidance 
azui couoreling; uzd ali^uitent of accountability systems with NCLB as well as labor market outcomes. Fet^l fitnds shtmid be ured 
to auj^rt pro^im timt main elements, allowing freedom of design at the state azud local lettel. 

Build on Tech Prep, career academies, career clusters, and early college high school models in the development of Programs 
of Study. TechPr^, career academies, and career clusters already possess many of the design elements of a program of study, but 
they can be made more conqirehemive and rigorous. 

phange flrom entitlement funding to a competitive grant at the local level. In my experience of visiting hundreds of high schools 
^ CTE programs over many years, one thing has consistently troubled me. Itiis tiiat many schools look at Perkins Act funding as an 
^titienzent, ^riuch tiiey will receive regardless of their efforts in helping studei^ learn or succeed. I believe tiiat by changing tite 
^ant from an entitien^t to a conqzetitive ow, schools witi have to reexamme ti^ir pro^ams in much grea^ deti^ »td will be 
frifced to izzqzrove im^h more quickly. 
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Closing 


While exan^les of excellent CTE progmns abound throughout the U.S., the majority of programs still need improvement 
purti^arly as we move m a higlusr level of e:?q}ectadon for all students. By creatmg a tone and culture of continimus improvement, 
focusii^ on JXX3TC rigormis academics, ^e^ing youA en^ged, and usmg dl^gi^a^ da^ as envunooed by NCIB, 

Perkins Act can contribute to improved student outeomes that are measured imt only by perfonnamte tm standardized teste, but also by 
their actual performwce in the workforce and by the soimdness of our economy. 


Appendix A 

American Yonth Policy Fonira 


The goal of the American Youth Policy Forum (AYPF) is to enable policymalors and their aides to be more effective in their 
professional duties and of greater service to Coi^ress, die Administration, state legislatures, governors, and national organizations in 
the development, ^actment, and implementation of sound policies affecting our aatkm’s yoimg petple. We believe tiiat knowii^ 
mom abi^t youth tesues, botii intellectoally and experkntudiy, will help tiiem formulate better policies and do th^ jobs more 
effectively. AYPF does not lobby or take positions on pending legislation. Rather, we endeavor to develop better commiuucation, 
£^ter uMeistasding and ^ihanced tiust among these professionals and to create a climate dtet will tesuh in constructive action. 

lEach year, AYPF hoste 3S to 4S learning events and develop: policy reports disseminated nationally. In forums aite 
discussldn groups, participants interact with national-renowned thinkers, researchers, and practitioners. They learn about national and 
local strategies for formal and infonnation education, career prepar^on, and the development of youth as resources terou^ service 
^ sidil;development activiti^. Paiticipants have opportunities te dialogue wite j^ung pet^ie youth service professioiteis, to 
learn about, exytapsst, ami o^strast intervemitms for youth, and to ^lare and augment their own luise of kno«dedge. On stedy teurs, 
participate have opptHtunities to visit schools undergoing conpreheasive lefonns, after-school and community learning sites, and 
youte ext^loyment mid training craters. Such opportunities en^le participants to lean experiratially from the young people and 
adulte working witii teem. 

AYPF also provides easy-lo-read publications on issues affecting youth development in all of its dimensions. Findings from 
our publications form the basis of conference presentations ami workshops. They have been cited by Congress and are used in 
univi^ty courses and staff development training. Our recent publications serve as handy guides for policymakers and youte 
practitionm in i^ues of testing and assessment, indicators of succ^s in public education, best practices and research-based strategies 
in youth programming, and tee status of youth in America. 

(For more infonnation about these activities and publications, please visit www.avpf.ora .l 


Appendix B 
Programs of Study^^ 

A CTE program of study is defined as a multi-year sequence of courses that integrate core academic knowledge with 
technical and occupational knowledge leading to higher levels of skUl attainment over time with a unifying theme around which to 
r^raize the cunriculum. A program of study by design provides students with a pathway to postsecondary education and a camer by 
detailing academic and occupational congwtencies needed for advancement 

Pm^ams of study can take several forms and rcsentele earner clusters, career academies, tech prep programs, small learning 
comnmnities, or small scl^ls. A technical high school that offers various career-teemed programs is an exan^le of how programs of 
study can be provided. Another exan^le would be one or more ffee-standing career acadt^es located within a con^reb^ive high 
school. Free-standing small schools with a career theme are another possibility. Conq>rehrasively designed programs of study begin 
in high school in ninth grade and have seamless transitions to a minimum of two yean of postsecondaiy study resulting in a 
roco^nzed industiy c«l3ficate and/<»' a degree. The career field or area serves as a unifying theme in devdoping programs of study 
between secotul^ and posteerandary education. Career-teemed programs of study would include oi^Ksrtuniti^ for stiidrate to 
experience their career field first hand, through work with employers ot oteer organizations in tee conuminity. A program of study 
: would include early and ongoing college and career awareness and exploration to help guide career and college choices. The program 
of study model co^d also easily be adapted for non-career themes, such as tee performing arts or math/science majptet. 

A CXB program of study would a&ow a high school to o^anize itself into smaller, moro autoiromras units teat uould also 
1 have thf benefit of providing a more personalized leammg e»^>enence for students and; provide a sense of identity and conitection to 
i ote^ stedente and adulte, very nmch along tee lines of the small schools movement 

Secondary students in CTE programs of study would take a core academic curriculum (strong in literacy development 
i numeracy, science and social sciences), along with a concentration of electives in a broad career area. Programs of study would allow 
; studente to not oitiy gain tee core skills needed to meet high standards, but also explore various careers, develop en^loyability and 
; occiq^ationai skills, and learn in cotOexX. In tee lower high school grades (9-10), a ptoptm of study would tocus primarily oa 
I acactomic foui^tions using tee context of careera to Iwlp make tee rare curriculum ralevant and meaningful and to show bow 
academic coxtecpts can be applied in wt>rk situations. Studente in the early high school yeara vrould be adequately exposed to bote 
care^ and college awareness and exploration so teat teey make informed decisions and Imow what courses to tal» in high school to 
propare colkge. Patevrays would be cleady described and understood by $todente, parems, teachera, and counselors. CTE 
shunts would be required to talre any high school exit exams (common at tee end of tenth grates) that are part of the state 
accountability system. 

In tee hi^ school ^ades (1 1-12), students would continue to take tee required core curriculum, bm acadenne and CTE 
teachera would collaborate so the material would include applications to tee various career areas in tee program of study, such as 


Material taken fi:om Rigor and Relevance: A New Vision far Career and Technical Education; A White Paper, by Betsy Brand, 
2003, Washington, DC: American Youte Policy Forum. 
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health, marketmg/business, or manufiacturing technology, to engage students and provide relevancy to their future plans. GTE 
curriculum would be integrated, helping students to earn certain required math, science, history, or English credits through specially- 
designed technical or occupational courses. Upper-level courses w^uld be developed with ii^ut from postsecondary educators to 
ensiue that curriculum is sequenced, non-duplicative and that end-of-course standards match college entrance requirements. Students 
with die desire or ability could take advanced courses or courses for college credit while in high school, allowing diem to conplete 
their postsecondary education degree or certificate in a shorter period of time. Upper level high school students would also have 
opportunities to learn more about careers and die working world, as well as options for internships, apprenticeships, work experiences, 
or service-learning. Enqiloyers would validate and endorse the program of study as well as serve as mentors and provide internship 
experiences. 

While a four-year sequence in high school is the baseline for a program of study, flexibility needs to be incorporated. If 
appropriately prepared, students could progress at faster rates by participating in dual enrollment or early or middle college high 
schools that allow students to obtain a high school diploma and an associate’s degree in four years or tate a longer time to complete a 
program, such as students at Aviation High School in New York Ci^ need five years to complete the FAA certifications and earn 
college credits. Five year high school programs may be needed to accmnmodate learners that may need extra assistance or that come 
to high school behind grade level. In addition, flexibility needs to be built in that allows students to change their choice of career area. 
But as long as all students in the early high school grades take a program based on core academic skills, this should allow such 
transfers to be routine. 

Creating programs of study will, in many cases, require that curriculum be newly created or ad^ted from an existing 
program. The state has an important role to play in helping to identify broad career patiiways, provide curricular frameworks, and 
develop integrated standards to support them, based on interest in the career area or labor market needs. At the local level, teachers at 
botii secondary and postsecondary education levels need to work together to develop integrated curriculum that would meet local 
needs. Teachers also need planning time together to develop integrated, interdisciplinary curriculum, melding theory and practice. 
Some CTE teachers would need to enhance their content knowledge; some teachers of academic disciplines would need to understand 
how knowledge is applied and used in the workplace in order to devel<^ this integrated ctirriculiun within the program of study. Both 
academic and technical teachers may need professional development to better undentand how contextual tearing and learning can be 
used as a tool for dealing witii students with multiple learning styles. Changes to CTE as an enterprise will demand changes and new 
approaches both in teacher preparation and professional development programs. Closer alignment with the programs in the Higher 
Question Act would be needed to ensure that teachers have the skills to carry out this curriculum redesign effort and to teach 
effectively. 

Career-themed programs of study must provide con^rehensive career exploration and guidance and counseling. Students 
need access to information about careers throughout their elementary and middle school years, but obviously nuich more so in the 
high school years. Students and parents will need more guidance and advice to understand the choices as communities and high 
schools offer more options such as small schools or programs developed around career or other themes. School counselors titat are 
knowledgeable both about careers and college access are needed. Cminselors and teachers should also help students consider non- 
traditional careers as part of early career awareness. Efforts to in^rove guidance and counseling need to recognize that most school 
guidance counselors have unreasonably large student caseloads and that career counseling often takes a back seat to social and 
emotional issues and the paper work of getting large numbers of students into college. The system as a whole needs dramatic 
irt^rovement and a recognition of the key role of guidance and counseling for all students. 

Programs of study should encoun^e students to pursue an associate’s or bachelor’s degree, but also recognize that some 
students will both work and go to college on a part-time basis for financial reasons. Partnerships with en^loyers and the community 
are needed to help provide information about careers and the worlq>l8ce to students and their parents, and to serve as mentors or 
advisors and to help relieve the burden on school counselors. Counselors and teacben also should participate in externships with 
ertqjloyers to learn more about the worlqilace, emerging careen, and the application of knowledge to workplace problems. 

Enq)loyeis would play a key role in CTE programs of study as a means of strengthening and ensuring the quality of 
programs. En^loyers, as partners, can provide opportunities for interruhips and work-based learning experiences for students and 
teachers, serve as mentors, provide input and guidwee on curriculum and ensure that it meets industry standards, provide information 
on e mer gin g technology and careers, and donate equipment and other material to high schools. Employer involvement needs to be 
continued as students move throt^ the program of study to postsecondary education, where industry input into curriculum and 
standards becomes much more relevant 

A strong focus of the program of study would be articulation between the high school and postsecondary curriculum and 
helping students move as efficiently as possible along a coUege/caroer pathway. This connection between high school and 
postsecondary education must become a basic element of all CTE programs a^ a requirement of receipt of federal funds. Every high 
school program of study must clearly define the sequence of courses needed to move fiom high school to postsecondary education and 
help students know what is needed and when it is needed to advaiux and when. Curriculum should be designed that spans grades nine 
tiuough fourteen or sixteen. The enphasis of these efforts is to increase the number of students who graduate from high school and 
enter postsecondary education without needing remediation. Programs that link with middle schools and fotir-year institutions of 
higher education are desired. 

This time-intensive process of developing articulated programs requires support to bring secondary and postsecondary 
communities to tiie table. It requires a significant investment by the state to develop the infrastructure of tite college/career pathways, 
such as alignment of high school exit exams with college entrance requirements and developnoent of end of course exams for CTE 
programs of study. And it will require planning and development wiA instructors firom the various grade levels and from academic 
and occupational disciplines. 

Atiention and work also need to be focused on developing or in^lementing models that allow dual enrollment, concurrent 
enrollment, dual credit or articulation agreements, or otiier strategies that help students advance more quickly through postsecondary 
education. Funding should be flexible enough to allow the creation or support of these arrangements that blend learning 
environments. Models, like Tech Prep, early or middle college high schools with a career tireme, or online learning or virtual schools, 
shouM all be supported. 

Seen as a desirable option in the high school or in tire community, CTE programs of study would be open to students of all 
abilities. Students would not be tracked or assigned to a CTE progrun of study bas^ on previous history, grades, or other arbitrary 
selection processes, but rather select a program of study based on tiieir interests. Should students ejqjerience difficulty in convicting 
the work required by a CTE program of study, or be performing below grade level when they entered, high school officials would 
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have to provide the extra support to allow the student to succeed. Students who may need extra assistance in madi, science, or literacy 
in the ninth and tenth grades should be identified early and given help, but they should be allowed to participate in as much of the 
ca^r-themed pro^am as {HJssibie. Curriculum should ensure the reinforcetoent of acatknnic staj»hi^ at high school kvel. 

Because die curriculum in nindi and tenth grades would be based on a standard core, students could transfer from one CTE 
program of study to another or odier options, based on dieir interests or their needlto access courses in another program of study. 

rigorous academic coursework, CTE programs can successfully attract a range of students, including hig^ performing students, 
w!^ learn better through an applied, contextualized curriculum who have a stremg interest in a particular earner area. A more 
hands*on curricuitun makes tiu: xtutertel more relevant to students, which will Ul^y increase shuknt engagem^t and (hx^^se 
dropouts. 

The program of study model described above can be seen as a first step in moving a conqirehensive high school to smaller 
learning communities with a career focus. Doing so requires significant change, primarily focused on teaching and learning. Siqipoit 
and pro&ssicmal developntent need te be provide to academic and occupational instrtictors, staff, »iministratera, aad counselors at 
high schools and posteecondary Instihitions. Parents, business, and industry, and du comiramity as a whole also need to be engaged 
as part of the conprehensive restructuring and overluul and revision of the programming. 

In summary, funds would be used for the development arai support of coherent and focused programs of study oigani^d 
aroumi a caran titeme; te support professional development and planning time for teachers and faculty who will develop ri^3«»is, 
inhnrdiscipliimy, iiUegrated, applied curriculum; for career and college ^dasce and counseling; for Gilding strongs partnerships 
with enqrloyers and opportunities for learning in the community; and to develop sequenced, articulated programs of study leading to 
postseconduy education and careers, including options for concurrent or dual enrollment. 


Appendix C 

Additional Recommendations 

Change (he name of vocational education to career and technical education. The words ‘Vocational education” stil! carry a 
m^ive connotetitm for nu^ people. Ihe general public equates vocational education with high sdtool “shop," and most of us, 
rightly or wrongly, associate shop with low-achieving students and liKk of academics. It's time to change this image and bring die 
Perkins Act into Ae 21“ Century. 

Ensure teacher aunpetency, but encourage use of experts from business and industry and adjunct faculty by partnering with 
institutions. While NCLB re^iires teachers to be cotified in dieic contest anra, many CTE teacl^ smst work te 
(Uisuie certitication in bodi an acadtenic as weU as technical area, deariy the academic content certification is critical to ensurii^ 
positive student learning, but the pressure to maintain one or more technical certifications can be difiGcult Programs should be funded 
that allow etqierts from business and industry to teach in a supportive role, without having to be certified in a content area. Schools 
should be encouraged to partner with postsecondaiy education institutions so tlmt faculty can serve as adjunct tete:heis at the hi^ 
school. 

Ali^n Perkins Act accountability measures to NCLB, but also keep an erephasis on labor market outeomes. Other measures, such 
as reduced dropout rates, entry into postsecondary education, and attainment of technical and occiqiational conqietencies should be 
measured. 


Chairman Castle. Mrs. Stevens. 

STATEMENT OF JEAN STEVENS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, 

OFFICE OF CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT, 

NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Ms. Stevens. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Kind and members of 
the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to appear before 
you to share the successes in New York State’s current technical 
education system, as well as to offer recommendations on how to 
improve and expand the Federal investment through Perkins. 

As the Assistant Commissioner in the Office of Curriculum and 
Instructional Support at the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, I am responsible for current educational — adult education in 
all curriculum areas. I also serve on the board of directors of the 
National Association of State Directors and Career Technical Edu- 
cation Consortium. 

As Assistant Commissioner, I coordinate both secondary and 
postsecondary career technical educational programs. We serve 
over 272,000 secondary students, 129,000 postsecondary students 
and 16,000 adult learners. Thirty-two percent of New York’s sec- 
ondary students are enrolled in career technical educational 
courses; and 259,000 students participate in work-based learning 
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experiences orchestrated in cooperation with 36,000 New York 
State employers. 

Our students are doing well. Ninety-six percent of career tech- 
nical education concentrators receive a high school diploma, and al- 
most 94 percent of our secondary career concentrators are em- 
ployed in the military or pursuing postsecondary education shortly 
after graduation. 

There are many successes I would like to share, but my remarks 
today will highlight the critical role of effective State leadership as 
it has in ensuring quality in career technical education by leading 
innovation and ensuring accountability. 

New York State leadership efforts focus on ensuring quality, rel- 
evant and rigorous career technical education. Most recently, we 
established an approval process that directly impacts the academic 
and technical performance of our students. To participate, each 
local educational agency or our regional career tech centers must 
develop a cohesive program of courses with a direct path to college 
or the beginning of a career. Each approved program must meet all 
requirements of program quality, including, but not limited to, ap- 
propriate certification of all program teachers, sequential cur- 
riculum that addresses our Career Development and Occupational 
Studies Learning Standards, core academic learning standards at 
the commencement of high school level, current business/industry 
skills standards, postsecondary articulation, and the availability of 
work-based learning experiences. Also, each approved program 
must have a technical assessment based on industry standards, if 
available, and increased availability for college credit through ar- 
ticulated courses. 

The program approval process has done much to improve the 
transition between secondary and postsecondary education by en- 
suring student competencies, skills and knowledge through mean- 
ingful integration of academic and technical education. A key com- 
ponent of our program approval process is the alignment to indus- 
try standards and certifications. 

Unfortunately, not all programs or career areas have standards, 
certifications or assessments. This is one of our biggest challenges 
in measuring technical competency. I believe Congress should es- 
tablish an assessment fund that could support the creation of tech- 
nical assessments by the 16 Career Clusters. 

Career Clusters are a response by the career technical education 
community to establish common expectations in language between 
education, both secondary and postsecondary, and the workforce. It 
is for these reasons I believe specific support for Career Clusters 
and related technical assessments would assist States and locals in 
better meeting labor market needs in achieving the goals and im- 
prove integration and transition. 

Accountability is another important State leadership responsi- 
bility critical to ensuring quality. In New York, we have made 
progress, but we must continue to work to make data real, con- 
necting what happens in the classroom every single day. Data can- 
not solely consist of filling out a report; it must be a connected 
learning and performance management tool. Strengthened provi- 
sions in Perkins can improve the connection between the uses of 
funds and accountability requirements. Using accountability data 
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in a responsible and meaningful way will result in the identifica- 
tion of strengths and weaknesses in specific programs and in career 
technical education as a whole. 

In New York, we work with our schools that are struggling to 
meet performance goals by working on improvement programs 
which include additional technical assistance and professional de- 
velopment. In order to use Perkins accountability to drive change, 
States need additional legislative authority to be able to redirect or 
withhold funds from local programs that do not meet performance 
expectations where, despite intervention, improvement does not 
occur. 

My final recommendation is that the new law require a single, 
comprehensive State career technical education plan. This will help 
align the current separate investments supported under the Per- 
kins Act — the Basic State Grant, Tech Prep and Section 118 — to 
better meet the needs of our students. A single plan will reduce ad- 
ministrative costs, ensure nonduplication of efforts and, most im- 
portantly, align and enhance the complementary nature of these 
sections. Integration of funding streams through a single, com- 
prehensive State plan does not mean a dilution of focus or support, 
but instead an alignment of effective programs and practices to a 
common vision. 

New York State’s accomplishments are the result of strong State 
administration and leadership. State leadership is about leading 
change, facilitating partnerships, ensuring economy of scale, 
leveraging multiple resources and accountability, all of which sup- 
port quality career technical education. 

My colleagues around the country and I strongly encourage Con- 
gress to support State’s rights by continuing Perkins provisions 
that allow States to select their sole State agency and determine 
the appropriate split of funds between secondary and postsec- 
ondary. Further, we recommend the level of funding reserved to 
the State level be maintained so innovation such as those I out- 
lined today can continue. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share these successes and rec- 
ommendations. I look forward to working with you as you develop 
new legislation that builds on and expands on our current suc- 
cesses and promotes innovation in our Nation’s career technical 
education system. 

Chairman Castle. Thank you, Ms. Stevens. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Stevens follows:] 
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Statement of Jean C. Stevens, Assistant Commissioner, Offiee of Cur- 
riculum & Instructional Support, New York State Education Department, 
Albany, New York 


Mr. ChairmaQ, Congresswoman Woolsey, and members of the subcommittee, thanlc you for ±e opportunity to share with you 
successes in New Yoric ^te’s career technical education system, as well as to make recommendations to in^rrove and expuid the 
federal investment in career technical education (CTE) through the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical Bdiication Act of 1998 
(Perkins). As die Assistant Commissioner in the Office of Curriculum and Instructional Support at the New Yoric State Education 
Department, I am responsible for career technical education, adult educadoii, and all academic curriculum areas. I also serve on die 
Board of Directors of the National Association of State Directors of Career Technical Education Consortium. Established in 1920, the 
National Association of State Directors of Career Technical Ediu;ation Consortium serves as die professional society of state and 
twiitory ageiKy heads responsible for public career technical education at the secondary, postsecondary and adult levels in all fifty 
states, eight U.S. Territories, and the District of Columbia. 1 request that the association’s recommendations fw Pericins 
reauthorization be included in the record. 

Career ttchnical education is an essential conqmnent of the U.S. eihicational system and is critical to our country’s ability to 
conqietc in the global economy. Career technical education reaches into almrat every community across the country. Over 1 1 ,0(K) 
secondary schools and 2,600 sub-baccalaureate, postsecondary institutions — sudi as community and technical colleges, technical 
institutes, skill centers, area vocational schools, etc. — currently offer career technical education courses. Nationally, over 14 
million mdividuals at the secondary, postsecradary, and adult educatioa levels are enrolled in career technical ediicatioTi Nearly all 
secondary students take at least one career technics education course, and close to 45% of them concentrate in career technical 
education by taking dutee or mote courses. Approximately one third of college students are involwd in career technical educatioa as a 
major part of dieir studies. (U.S. Department of Education, Office of the Under Secretary, P lanning and Evaluation Service, National 
Assessment of Vocational Education: Interim Report to Congress: Executive Summary, Washington, D.C., 2002.) 

In New York, over 400,000 shidents across die state are enrolled in CTE progiains in school districts, Boards of Coc^ierative 
Educational Services (BOCES) and post secondary institutions. As Assistant Commissioner, I coordinate both the secondary and 
postsecondary CTE programs. We serve over 272,000 secondary students. 129,000 postsecondaiy students, and over 16,000 adult 
learners. Thirty-two percent of New York’s secondary students are enrolled in career technical education courses; and over 259, 0(X) 
of our students participate in work-based learning eiqjerieQces, orchestrated in cooperation with over 36,000 New York State 
enqiloyeTS. Although progress remains to be made, I am proud of our success. Ninety-sbcpercentofCTEconcentratoR inNew York 
receive a high school diploma or better; and almost ninety-four percent of our secondary CTE concaitratoni are en^loyed, in the 
military, orpursuing postsecondary education after graduation. 

While there are many successes I would like to share, my remarks today will highlight du critical role that effective state 
leadership has in ensuring quali^ career technical educatioa through leading innovation and ensuring accountability. 

When Peridns III was enacted into law, it included several new requirements that have had a profound impact on our nation’s 
cafeer technical education system: a focus on academics, a meaningful accountability system, and a sustained and refined focus on 
integration and articulation. State Directors across dK country agreed that these new requirements gave us the opportunity to 
dtpughtfully re-examine the value, purpose, and goals of career technical education. Although consensus was elusive at first, we came 
to consensus on a set of guiding principles that define a vision of career technical education, namely that career technical education: 

1 . Draws its curricula, standards, and organizing {mnciples from the worlqilace; 

2. Is a critical and integral cotq>onent of die total educational system, offering career-oriented benefits for all students; 

3. Is a critical and integral conqionent of the workforce development system, providing the essentia] foundation for a 
thriving ec<Miomy; 

4. Maintains high leveb of excellence supported through identification of academic and workforce standards, measurement 
of performance (account^ility), and high expectations for participant success; and 

5 . Is robust and flexible enough to respond to die needs of the multiple educational environments, customers, and levels of 
specialization. 

In New York, the application of these principles ia.iu;]ueved through effective state leadership. Our state leadership efforts 
focus on ensuring quality, relevant and rigorous career technical education. In fact, our mission is to i»ovide quality career technical 
education programs in schools, BOCES, and postsecondary institutions as a first-choice option for students to achieve state 
performance standards. 

Most recently, we spearheaded a state-led effort to establish an approval process that direedy inqiacts the academic and 
technical performance of students. To participate, each local education agency (L^) and BOCES must develop a cohesive program 
of courses with a direct path to college and die beginning of a career. Each approved program must meet all reipiirements of program 
quality, including, but not limited to: appropriate certification of all program teachers, sequential curriculum that addresses die Career 
l^velopment and Occupational Studies Learning Standards (CDOS), core academic learning standards at die c ommenc ement level, 
current business/industry skills standards, postsecondary articulation, and availability of work-based lenmin g experiences. Also, each 
approved program must have a technical assessment based on industry standards (if available) and increased availabili^ for college 
credit for articulated courses. As of April 15, 2004, 585 of the 738 applications received from 38 BOCES and 20 LEAs have bera 
approved. This program approval process has done much to in^rove die transition between secondary and postsecondary educatiem 
by ensuring student corqpetency of skills and knowledge through meaningftil integration of academic and technical education. 

A key conqwnent of our program approval process is the alignment to industry standards and certifications. Unfortunately, 
not all program or career areas have standard, certifications, or assessments. This is one of die biggest challenges in career technical 
education — noeasuring technical competency. The panoply of careers makes it difficult to synthesize die critical knowledge of all 
professions into a single test, as we do in academics. I believe Congress should establish an aafii-Mtamwiit fund that could support die 
creation of technical assessments by the 1 6 Career Ousters. The 16 Career Clusters are an organizing framework for all of the careers 
in our economy. State Directors across die country have worked with enqiloyeis and secondary and postsecondary educators to 
idratify 'adiat people need to know and be able to do to be successful in a broad ciueer area. These competencies have been nationally 
v^dated, and seboob and states are now using tbeun to benchmark and ipdate tlpir curriculum, enhancB career guidance and 
c<riinselmg strategies, more effectively integrate academic, technical and enployability skilb and promote better transitions between 
et^ation and the woridbree. Assessments are the missing conponent. The development of 16 technical assessments, one for och 
career cluster, would do much to ensure that tiiere is a consistent way to measure a^ assure technical conpetency across the United 
States. The assessments will also provide better support for the more mobile and global workfmxe and economy. 

Recommendation: Sunnort the develooment of technical assessments bv the sixteen Career Clnaten. 
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Recommendation: Include stronger provisions to connect the authorized uses of funds with the accountability measures. 

Using accountability data in a responsible and meaningful way will result in the identification of strengths and weaknesses in 
specific programs and the career technical education system in general. In New York, we work with schools that are struggling to 
meet performance goals by collaborating in the development of in^rovement plans t^t include additional rwrhnirai assistance and 
professional ^vclopment. In addition, we arc part of flic High Schools That Woric network that strives to in^ve both academic and 
ere instruction by effectively using performance data to drive change. When a school is challenged by low performance, our state 
does all it can to keep the resources in place and provide the support necessary so that school can improve. This is our preferred 
approach. Unfortunately, there are some instances where, despite intervention, in^rovement does not occur. In these instances, states 
need additional legislated authority to be able to re-direct or withhold funds from local programs that do not meet performance 
e:q)ectations. Effective use of accountability data should drive improvement and change. To acconqjlish this goal, additi o nal 
provisions in Perkins are required. 

Recommendation: Provide states with additional authority to encourage performance and/or re-dlrect or withhold funds from 
schools that are not meeting performance expectations. 

Historically, Perkins, representing between five and sevM percent of our nation’s investment in career technical education, 
has driven innovation and inq)rovcmcnt by adapting to meet the needs of the country and its economy and students. The inpact of 
these federal dollars is multiplied when they are administered at the state level in a conprehensive, systemic manner. Effective state 
leadership ensures that this can happen. As the Committee considers new legislation, I offer several recommendations for structural 
and programmatic changes to lead career technical education into new miH^nniiiTn 

Requiring a single, conprehensive state career technical education plan can help align die current separate investments 
supported through die Perkins Act — the basic state grant, tech prq>, and section 118 — to better meet the needs of our students. A 
single, conprehensive state plan will reduce administrative costs by eliminating the requirement for three separate plans, ensure non- 
dupUcation of efforts, and, most inportandy, align and enhance the conpleroentary nature of each of these sections of Perkins. 
Integration of funding streams dirough a single, conprehensive stato plan does not mean a dilution of focus or sipport, but an 
alignment of effective programs and practices to a common vision. 

The successful features of the Basic State Grant and Tech Prep programs should be integrated to create a more effi c ient, 
streamlined structure for die career technical education system. Tech ^p funding was initially established as seed money to spark 
reform change. The change Tech Prep sought is being realized in public schools across the state of New YorL For our 

medical technology program has been extremely successful. Flexible, current, academically integrated, and gender neutral, this Tech 
Prep model program has increased attendance and retention rates, and academic performance, while providing a successful transition 
to postsecondary educatioiL In particular. Tech Prep students in dto medical tectoology progr am have slightiy better scores in F-ngtiah 
and math and significandy better science scores conpared to their non-Tech Prep counterparts. Tech Prep students also earn higher 
GPAs than non-Tech Prep students. We now need to take Tech Prep to scale incorporate its successfid principles into all career 
technical education programs. 

In order to responsibly prepare students for careers in our current economy, 1 also recommend diat the state plan identify, 
with demonstrated iiput from relevant sectors of business/industry/education, programs of study within the state (or region, if 
applicable) that would contribute to cuirent and future labor market needs and woricforce shortages. This will ensure that students are 
prepared for careers diat exist today, and provide them with the skills and knowledge necessary for the changing workforce of the 
future. 

Recommendation: Require a single, comprehensive state plan that is responsive to labor market needs. 

One way to assure this alignment to the current economy is to support tiie continued development and implementation of 
Career Clusters. Career Clusters are an organizing framework for all of the careers in our economy. They support a seamless transition 
from secondary to postsecondary education, connecting education programs to workforce and economic development and successfully 
integrating academic and career technical studies. Career Clusters can help realize tiie purpose of the Perkins Act by broadening 
career awareness and skill attainment beyond specific job preparation to career preparation. Furthermore, Career Clusters embrace the 
entire world of work, not just the jobs traditionally aligned with career technical education. 

Career Clusters are a response by the career technical education system to establish common expectations and language 
between education (both seconda^ and postsecondary) and the workforce. Career Clusters can easily be incorporated into Perkins by 
requiring that local programs use funding to siqiport programs of study that align instruction to a Career Cluster. A Career Cluster 
program of study: links secondary and postsecondary-level coursewo^ integrates academic, technical and enqiloyability skills; and 
aligns to industry standards, certifications and assessments. Incorporating support for Career Qusters in tiie new law would assist 
states and locals in better meeting labor market needs and achieving the goals of better integration and in^oved transition. 

Recommendation: Support Career Clusters 

As state leaders, we have many roles - innovators, administrators, instructional leaders, standards enforcers, data collectors, 
and most in^ortantly, partners and leaders in ensuring student success. This last responsibility — ensuring student success — is why 
state leadership is so inqiortant. Others agree: 

“The centrality of the state 's role in closing the gap between educational reform and state educational capacity cannot be 
understated. It begins with leadership and the creation and promulgation of a state vision for education Aat will guide policy and 
decision making at every level. " 

— Institute for Educational Leadership. 2001a. p. I 

"States represent the most promising way to achieve vocational education reform on the scale necessary to have an impact on 
worlforce quality, (page 3) States hold the key to achieving vocational education reform at a pace and scale sufficient to affect 
national workforce quality (page 6). [S]tate leadership is the best bet to give context, shape, and direction to the diverse local reform 
activities already under way, and more broadly, convert them to coherent career preparations programs. " 

— National Assessment of Vocational Education, 1994 
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"We see State Directors ask^to the implementation of our business and education partnerships . . . Every successful business and 
organization has a key individual that takes a leadership role. We see the State Directors as playing this vitally important role. " 

— Don Grey, former President of Automotive Youth E^cational Systems (AYES) 

“Ordy state leadership at the state level can Inidge the gap between national politymaker^atinmistrators atui local pracHoners to 
energize change and drive needed reform. ” 

— Dan Hull, President and CEO, CORD 

According to the Institute for Educational Leadership, state leadership plays a vital role in the state’s education system, by: 

• Providing a vision and mission for educators 

• Providing connectioa between &e U.S. Department of Education and dteir &ite8 

• Mluench^ latioial policyraakcra 

• Serving as advocates at the national level 

• Creating in^ortant partnerships with other key players 

New York’s accomplishments are the resiilt of strong state administration and leadership with adequate resources. State 
is about lead^g change, fiicilitating paitnersh^ ensuring economy of scate, levoaging muitiple resources, and 
wdountiibilify — all of whkh support quality career technical eAication. My coUeaguM armmd the country and I stimsgly encmirage 
thelCongress to support states’ rights by continuing P^ins provisitms that allow states to select their sole state ag«Ky and determine 
tho appropriate split of iunds between secondary and postsecondary etUication. Furdier, we recommend that tl» level of funding 
reserved at the state level be maintained so innovations, such as those outlined today, can continue. 

Thank you for die opportunity to share these successes and recommendations; I look forward to working with you to develop new 
legislation dial builds on and expands our current successes and promotes innovation in our nation’s careor technic^ education 
sys^m. 
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Chairman Castle. Ms. Dunkel. 

STATEMENT OF SANDRA DUNKEL, DIVISION ADMINISTRATOR, 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, ILLINOIS STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 

Ms. Dunkel. Chairman Castle, Congressman Kind and other 
Subcommittee members, I just have to tell you, this is my first 
time ever presenting testimony and it is an awesome experience. 
I have two teenage boys at home, so that is exactly what they 
would say. 

While preparing my testimony, there were many issues in the 
Federal legislation that came to mind that I would like to address, 
if only I had more time. For example, the continuing need for State 
leadership, the importance of integrating academic and technical 
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skills, the transition of students from secondary to postsecondary 
education, the important role that career and technical ed plays in 
economic development in preparing a skilled workforce, and the 
successes and challenges we have faced in developing an effective 
accountability system. 

While all of these issues are important to us in Illinois, I am 
going to focus my comments on the issue of engaging and enabling 
every student to identify a career path and to give them the tools 
to follow that path. 

Career technical education plays a key role in ensuring that no 
child is left behind in our system. Throughout the Nation, the im- 
plementation of Career Clusters is helping schools expand their vi- 
sion for career and technical ed by aligning the needs of the econ- 
omy. This broadened focus ensures that students have the oppor- 
tunity to learn about an array of careers rather than just specific 
jobs. 

Career Clusters help to align and integrate academic, technical 
and employability skills and serve an important role in career guid- 
ance and counseling. Clusters can also be a valuable tool in break- 
ing down gender stereotypes, because students are exposed to nu- 
merous professions in that career area, not just one. 

The reauthorization of Perkins in 1998 eliminated the $1 million 
set aside for gender equity and programs for single parents and 
displaced homemakers, the requirement for a State equity coordi- 
nator and the emphasis on services for special populations. These 
provisions were replaced with an accountability measure for par- 
ticipation and completion of students pursuing nontraditional ca- 
reers, and the State leadership set aside between $60- and 
$150,000. 

A national study of the results of this policy shift after only 1 
year of implementation of Perkins III resulted in over 50 percent 
of programs reporting a decrease in funding and over 70 percent 
reporting services to students significantly decreased. In Illinois, 
prior to 1998, 50 programs assisted over 78,000 single parents and 
displaced homemakers and individuals pursuing nontraditional em- 
ployment to enable them to become economically self-sufficient. In 
addition, 30 gender equity projects were working to eliminate sex 
bias and sexual stereotyping and to increase nontraditional enroll- 
ments. 

Illinois no longer has a full-time equity coordinator and, at the 
State level, most of the programs and services have not continued. 

While it may seem I am painting a fairly grim picture here, we 
have some glowing numbers perking in Illinois. The accountability 
measure for nontraditional participation and completion of stu- 
dents in career and tech ed programs has given the motivation to 
continue to focus on this issue in new and different ways. We con- 
tinue to use State leadership funds to provide technical assistance 
and professional development to schools and colleges and to help 
improve the performance of special population students. 

As we build a history of accountability in nontraditional pro- 
grams, we have the opportunity to provide State leadership to en- 
courage schools and community colleges to implement strategies to 
improve their performance. For example, in the Joliet area, females 
aged 14 through 18 can attend the High Tech Summer Camp 
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where they are able to experience high-skill, high-wage occupations 
firsthand. 

Kenwood High School in Chicago will implement Project Lead 
the Way this fall, a pre-engineering curriculum with a goal to in- 
crease the number of students prepared to enter engineering-re- 
lated occupations, particularly for minorities and females. 

Illinois is committed to continuing to ensure that no child or 
adult is left behind in career and technical education, and encour- 
ages you to consider the following recommendations to improve the 
ability of States and locals to fulfill this goal. 

No. 1, support State leadership to assist locals in eliminating any 
and all barriers faced by students in pursuing a career of their 
choice; 

Two, continue to support the Perkins accountability system to 
measure the success of every student, including special populations 
and students pursuing nontraditional careers; 

Next, create a direct connection between accountability and how 
local funds are being used in order to drive program improvement; 
and 

Finally, support continued expansion and implementation of Ca- 
reer Clusters at the State and local levels. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity. 

Chairman Castle. Thank you, Ms. Dunkel. You did very well on 
your first try here. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Dunkel follows:] 
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Statement of Sandy Dunkel, Division Administrator, Career Development 
Division, Illinois State Board of Education, Springfield, Illinois 

Good Aftoi»on Cbairnm Castle, Congtwswomaii Woolsey ami affiinbers of the Hoibc SubcooHiatlee m Edts^tim 

lief&im. I >TOuld lilK to thank you for dtis opportunity to n^iding the reautborization of the Fnldns Vocational ami Tech&ka! 

Education Act of 1998. 

The Career Development & Preparation Division of the Illinois State Board of Education provides leadership and support to 
sclujols to m^lement programs that iniuse con^rchensive career development inusithe K-12 school curriculum by integrating with 
andjcon^lementing ±c Illinois Learning S^idards. The diviuon also coordinates partnerships witii regional workforce development 
enti^ and higher ethication to promote tensition programs titat sznoodi students' ps&ways &om high ^hool te sdvanced education 
and itmimng. Qlinois is a very divt^ stete mnging itom dte densely populated urb4& area of Chica^ to isolated rural towns in tlui 
souStern and vmstem portions of the state— and everything in betv^a. The state’s 891 r^^lar public school districts serve over 2 
million students K-12. Approximately 3 out of 5 hi^ school students enroll in some career <& technical education annually. Actually, 
lUipois students taking one or more advanced courses in career & technical education boast a 95% graduation rate — almost 10% 
higher than the state rate of 86%. 

While preparii^ my testimony diera were many issues in die federal Illation that came to mind that I woiUd like to 
address. .. if I had all (ky! For exan^le: OHie cmitinuing need for state ieadership to iHiild local capacity, share best practices, 

^vkie technical assistence and professumal developnasst to in^mve tite i|uaJity career teclmical educali<m diat is nspotsivc to toe 
i»eds of stutomtB, patents and tiu! businera community; 2) the iir^>oitsm:e of toe intention of iteadexsic and technical gVill 
development, to help students see the relevance of their coursework and prepare them for postsecondary education and careers; 3) the 
creation of seamless systems that promote transition for students from secondary to postsecondaiy education; 4) toe in^orUmt role that 
career technical education plays in state-based economic development and preparing a skilled workforce; or 5) the successes and 
challenges we have faced in developing an accountability system that helps us chart our progress as a state while ultimately assisting 
locals to identify toe root causes for toeir successes and l^lotes toat leads to strategies for program in^vement 

While all of tl^s i^ses am in^x^tant to us in Illinois 1 am going to foois tny commente and racorranendations to you today 
on tlte tesue of engaging and enabling every student to identify a career pato and give toem tite tools to folbw that path. Career 
technical education and career development in a broader sense, play a key role in ensuring that no child gets left behind in our 
educational system. 

The ing>lementation of Career Clusters is helping schools expand toeir vision for career and technical education by aligning 
with toe current needs of the econoii^. Repwesentir^ professions in all industry sectors, such as etorcation, law, public safety and 
Itealtb, Career Clusters extend beyond toe traditional propam areas associated wito career technical etonration. This iHoade^ foots 
msures tost students have toe oppraiunify to leam about an array of careers mOiet tianjust ^»scific jobs. 

Career Clustera also entire alignment and mtegxaticm of acad^iic, technical, and employability skills, and serve an 
inportant role in career guidance and counseling. Students in Career Cluster programs are provided wito toe broad set of knowledge 
and skilk necessary to succeed in toat career area — this set of skills is the foundation for all professions in that cluster. Students are 
also etqtosed to numerous professions in the career area, not just one as has been the case in t^tional career technical education. 

Career Clusters can also be a valuable tool in breakfog down gender stereotypes for certain careers. For example, in a 
tradhional career technical educatiem, a stutfont might eruoll in a licensed practical imrse program. Oenerahy speaking, this is 
{xofossion donhnated by finales, arui tous toe ralated education programs tei»l to be rtonanated by wooten too. Few males enmll in 
Euisisg programs. However, a stiukut who enrolls in tIu: health occupations program of study will be ex^Kised to all caro^ in the 
health field, including nuraes, physicians, surgeons, surgical technicians, radiologists, medical lab technologist, etc. All students 
raroUed in a health career cluster program are exposed to all careers, thus supportiitg enrollmont and conpletion in non-tiaditional 
programs of study. This enlarged focus and exfranded skill attainment helps students become aware of toe many pathways and options 
avail^le in toeir chosen career area. 

YounByrec^ltiratthereautocrizatioaof toe Perkins Act in 1998 eliminated the Si million set-aside for gendn^equify and 
pn^rams for single parents/di^laced bomemairara, tite roquirament for a state equify coordinator ar^ toe enphasis <m services {<a 
special populatbos. Tltese provisions were replaced with an accountability ineast^ f&c participation and cmrplelion of students 
pursuing nontraditional careers, a state lea^rahip set-aside of $60,000-3 1 50,000, and permissible language for local uses of funds. A 
national study' oftoe results ofthis policy shift, after (xtly one year ofinplementationofPerldtisin, resulted in over 50% of 
programs leporiing a decrease in funding and 71% reporting services to students significantly decreased. 

In Illinois, prior to 1998. fifty programs each yeu* assisted an average of S,627 students for a total of over 78.768 single 
pa^te/d^placed homemakers and indivitorals pursuing nmitraditional enployment to access the prqmratory services, career and 
technical ^ucation programs and support rorvices neetfod to enable toem to becotjne econmnicaUy self-suftieimU. In addition, toufy 
CeWer Ec^ty Projecte were working to eliminate stoc bias and steraofyping in secomiary and postaecosdary career and technical 
education, to increase nontraditional emDllments, and to provide preparatory serv^es and trainii^. Altbou^ the current provisions in 
Perkins m do not prohibit states or local educational agencies from continuing th^ work they were doing prior to 1998, Iliinois no 
longer has a full time equity coordinator at the state level and most of toe local programs and services have not continued. 

While it may seem I am painting a pictUR of gloom and doom, tone are actually some glowmg embers beginning to spark in 
om state. Tire accountabili^ measure for paritcipatiom and con^^on of sturfonti in nontraditional CTE programs has ^ven us the 
motivation and diroetion to contimHs to focus on tois issue in iww mi difTexent wtya wito schoote. We coitonue to use state lead na hi p 
foneb &a tiu; Illiaois Center for Specialized Profossional Suppmt to techiu^ assistance and iH^feraumal develcpment to 

schools and community colleges to assist toem in inq>roviiig toe perfonnance of special population students. The NTX> Look Project 
works with secondary and postsecondary partnerships as tiiey study their programs and design strategies to siqiport students pursuing 
nontraditional careers. Projects were developed to recruit men in healthcare and women in information technology careers, 
racognizii^ toe higb-sldll, high-w^e careers that drive our ecoimmy in Illinois. 

As we buUd a hktory of account^ility oa toe partic^tion and conpletion of students in ntmtratotional CTE programs, we 
have toe t^oztunity at ti» state level to provide significant leadsrahip torou^ tite local planning {socess to »tiXNinge schools and 
comoumify colleges to coruhKt apprepriate strategies to inprove titeir {terfonnaitoe. For exanple, in ti» JolietWiU County araa, 
females aged 14- 1 8 can attettd toe “High Tech Summer Camp” where toey are able to experience higb-ddU, tugh-wa^ occipatioiui 
firstiiand. Kenwood High School in Chicago will iirplement Project Lead The Way this Fall which is a 9-12 pre-engineering 
curriculum proven to increase the math and science achievement of students. A major goal of Project Lead 'Ilic Way is to increase the 
number of students prmared to enter engineering-related traiung and occipations, particularly for minorities and females. Illinois 
tecemly became ti» 30" stsUe to join toe Schools That Work inhiative, a whole-school reform effort effective in closing the 

achievement gap in tnati»matic5, science ar»i comrmnicatimte b^ween students pursuing a caroite and technical focus and timse 
coQ^eting a tr^tionai college preparatory program of study. Sdioois iirplententiag this modei nnrst rot high expectatiom for ail 
students by offering a challenging program of study to include an upgraded academic cote as wtell as rigorous aikl relevant technical 
iostructfoa 


' Invisible Again: The Ispact of Changes in Federal Funding Vocational Pro^ams for Women and Oirls, Nation^ Coalition for 
Women and Girls in Etoicatioa, 2001 www.newgc.ora . 
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Ulinois is commi^d to contmuing to ensure that no child or adult is left behind in career and technicai education and 
encour^s you to consider the following recoimnendatioas to inprove dw ability of states and locals to fulfill this goal; 

1 . Support state leadership to provide technical assistance and professional development to assist locals in eliminating any 
and all barriers faced by students in accessing educational opportunities and pursuing a career of tbeix choice. 

2. Continue U> ^ppott the ^veiopn^t of the state’s accountability system while biulding on the listing 

tneasutes te Kisore Ac imccess of ev^ student inctuding pc^ntlations and students pursuing nontraditiomd 

careers. 

3. Create a direct connection between accountability and local uses of funds to drive program in^rovement. Locals must be 
required to speiul funds on activities to inqjrove ^eir performance. 

4. Support continued expansion aiul implementation of career clusters at the state and local levels. 

Again, thank you for die opportunity to sltete some of foe challenges and successes we have had in Elementing Perkins in Illinois. I 
look foruwd to working wifo you as we reaufoorize legislation that can effoctively prepare our students for foeir future role in mir 
dynamic wmkforce. 


Chairman Castle. Dr. Ihlenfeldt. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. IHLENFELDT, PRESIDENT, CHIP- 
PEWA VALLEY TECHNICAL COLLEGE DISTRICT, EAU 

CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 

Dr. Ihlenfeldt. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the Subcommittee. It is an honor for me to testify before you today 
as one representative of the Nation’s technical and community col- 
leges. I am also pleased to testify before our Member of Congress, 
Representative Ron Kind. 

CVTC is one of 16 technical colleges of the Wisconsin Technical 
College System. Our vision is to be a dynamic community partner 
dedicated to adding value through learning and student success. 
The college operates on a business model, emphasizing career-cen- 
tered, public-private sector partnerships. That model stimulates in- 
novation and allows rapid response to the businesses and indus- 
tries and communities we serve. 

The most recent example is a partnership between the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Marquette University and CVTC to provide 
team-based medical training for family practice residents, dental 
residents and students in our 14 allied health and nursing pro- 
grams at the college. This rapid-response model is addressing the 
medical practitioner shortage in the region. 

Community colleges provide the gateway to this Nation’s work- 
force by serving as the vital linkage between the secondary schools 
and the senior postsecondary institutions to expedite technical edu- 
cation and training. Chippewa Valley Technical College, for exam- 
ple, serves over 850 high school students annually who receive dual 
credit in Associate degree programs. Perhaps the best illustration 
that I can give of this partnership is CVTC’s Health Academy that 
prepares high school youth to become registered nurses, ^aduating 
from high school after having completed 1 year of their postsec- 
ondary technical education. This unique program, by the way, is 
funded through the Perkins Tech Prep demonstration program. 

At the same time, the college has articulated agreements with all 
major universities in the State that allow hundreds of students and 
graduates to transfer each year. It has been demonstrated that 
community college graduates are better prepared to meet the rigors 
of this country’s universities when their careers necessitate that 
advanced degree. Unique pathways like inverted degrees fill that 
career objective without repeating competencies already in place for 
the job market. 
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This Nation depends on community college graduates to fill 
about 80 percent of the jobs, ranking from health care to the auto- 
mation of our industries, to the security and protection we need in 
these very, very difficult times. Employers today, to be successful, 
need a continuous and rapid flow of graduates and continuous 
training. In the majority of the Nation’s high schools, the technical 
training necessary to prepare students for this type of rigor is not 
and will not be possible. Many, especially in our district, are too 
small, lacking in budgets and sophisticated technical equipment to 
educate students for the advanced technology of today. This is 
where creative partnerships with local community colleges can fill 
the needs and do it cost effectively. 

Many community college students are place or situation bound. 
They look to the local community college as their only hope for the 
future. If they are to move into a career and become productive 
members of our communities, then community colleges like CVTC 
have to provide them with the opportunities, and the support many 
times, to make that a reality. 

Services at our community colleges are designed for a wide vari- 
ety of students, a wide range of students. They include those who 
have not succeeded in high school, those who have been out of 
school for a long period of time and need a career change, and 
those who are interested in new high-technology careers like 
nanotechnology. Imagine the support systems that are necessary 
for that range of preparation. That is why Perkins funding is crit- 
ical at the community college level. No, it is critical for the future 
of the economy of the United States to keep that funding available 
for the students at our Nation’s community colleges. 

Last year, the Wisconsin Technical College System enrolled 
128,000 special population students. The State grant provided di- 
rect services for many of them, including career guidance, academic 
support, remediation and internships. That is putting our dollars 
to work, that is putting America to work, and it is doing it in a 
cost-effective manner. No other system in this country can provide 
that direct impact on our workforce and do it as rapidly as the com- 
munity college system. Your community colleges are the glue be- 
tween the systems that get people into the workforce. 

Perkins is the only continuing Federal commitment to technical 
education. The elimination or reduction of this program would be 
disastrous at a time when our economy needs extensive revitaliza- 
tion. 

Your community colleges are making the United States work, 
and with your help through Perkins we will succeed. We will be the 
liaison that brings the three systems of education together to con- 
firm our status as the economic power of this globe. 

Thank you for your time and commitment to the future of the 
community colleges of this Nation. We will not let you down. 

Chairman Castle. Thank you. Dr. Ihlenfeldt. Almost sounded 
like a political campaign. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Ihlenfeldt follows:] 
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Statement of Dr. Bill A. Ihlenfeldt, President, Chippewa Valley Technical 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Good afternoon, I am Bill Ihlenfeldt, President of Chippewa Valley Technical College (CVTC). It is an honor for me to 
testify before you today as one representative of the nation’s technical and community colleges. 

Chippewa Valley is one of sixteen technical colleges of the Wisconsin Technical College System with a service area that 
covers 1 1 counties in West Central Wisconsin. CVTC’s vision is n> be a dynamic community partner dedicated to adding value 
through learning and student success. The college operates on a business model utilizing a career-centered, public/private sector 
partnership naxtel. That model stimulates innovation and allows rapid response to the industries and communities we serve. The 
most recent exanple is a partnership between the University of Wisconsin Family Medicine Center, Marquette University, and CVTC 
to provide team-based medical training for family practice residents, dental residents and students, and students in 14 allied health and 
nursing prograins at CVTC. This rapid response model is solving the medical practitioner shortage in ^ region. 

I would also note that CVTC is the 15"* fastest growing mid-sized, two-year college in the country according to the 
Department of £ducatio$. Since technical and community colleges are synonymous organizations, I will refer to them as community 
colleges for pui^ses of jthis testimony. 

Community co|eges provide the gateway to this nation’s workforce by serving as the vital linkage between secondary 
schools and senmr post-secondary institutions to expedite technical education and training. 

Chippewa Valley Technical College, for exaiiqile, serves over 850 1 1*^ and 12*^ grade students annually who receive dual 
credit in associate degree programs ranging from registered nursing to electrical engineering technology. Perhaps the best exanq)le of 
this partnership is CVTC’s Health Academy that prepares high school youth to become registered nurses and diagnostic medical 
sonographers, graduating from high school having completed one year of their post-secondary technical education. This unique 
program is funded through the Perldns Tech Prep Demonstration Program. 

At the same time, the college has articulated agreements with all major universities in the state that allow hundreds of 
graduates to transfer each year with junior status. The college’s partnerehip with the University of Wisconain-Eau Claire and 
Univeraity of Wisconsin-Stout is second to none in this nation in working to develop a qualified workforce. 

Similarly, it has been demonstrated that community college graduates are ^tter prepared to meet the rigors of this country’s 
universities when their careers necessitate the advanced degree. Unique pathways like inverted degrees and Bachelor of Applied 
Science degrees fill that career objective without repeating conqietencies already in place for the job market 

This nation depends on community college graduates for everything from health care to the automation of our industries to 
the security and protection we need in these difficult times. 

The business community looks to CVTC and other community colleges for graduates to fill 80 percent of the jobs in this 
country. CVTC graduates over 1 ,000 students annually in 53 occupational areas ranging from nanoscience technology to diagnostic 
medical sonography. 

En^loyers today need a continuous and rapid flow of graduates and continuous training to meet the dynamic needs of 
today’s economy. In the majority of the nation’s high schools the technical training necessary to prepare students for this type of rigor 
is not and will not be possible. CVTC for exanqile, serves 41 high school districts and most are too small or lacking in budgets and 
sophisticated technical equipment to educate students for the advanced technology of today. That is where creative partnerships with 
local community colleges can fill the needs and do it cost effectively. 

Man y community college students are place or situation bound. They look to the local community college as their only hope 
for dreii future. If they are to move into a career and become proAictive members of their communities, then community colleges like 
CVTC have to provide tiiem with the opportunities and support to make that a reality. 

Services at community colleges are designed for a wide range of students. They include those who have not succeeded in 
hig h school, those who have been out of school for many years and need a career change, and titese who are interested in new high 
technology careers like nanotechnology. Imagine the support syttems that are necessary for that range of preparation. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the reason N^y Perkins funding is critical at the community college level. HOi it is critical to 
the future of the economy of the United States to keep that funding available to the students at our nation’s community colleges. 

Last year the Wisconsin Technical College System enrolled 128,455 special population studente. The Perkins Basic State 
grant funded direct services to 21,210 students including counseling, career guidance, academic siqjport, and remediation. That, ladies 
and gentlemen, is putting our dollars to work. It is putting America to work, and it is doing it in a cost effective manner. 

No other system in this country can provide that direct impact on our workforce and do it as rapidly as the community college 
system. This does not deny the im par t of the other two systems, but your comimmity colleges are the ‘‘glue” between the systems that 
gets people into die woridbree. 

Perldm is critical to CVTC and other community colleges. It is the only continuing, pennanelit federal commitment to 
technic-i*! education. Wisconsin receives about $27 million aimuaUy and that is split 55 percent to the Wisconsin Technical College 
System and 45 percent fo tiie K-12 System. The elimination of this program, or even a reduction, wouU be disastrous at a time when 
our economy needs extensive revitalization. 

Your community colleges are making the United States work and with your help through Perldns we will succeed. We will 
be the liaison that brings the tiiree systems of education together to confirm our status as the economic jxtwer of tiiis globe. 

Thank you for your time and commitment to the future of the community colleges of tiiis nation. We will not let you down. 


Chairman Castle. Ms. Quinn. 

STATEMENT OF BRENDA QUINN, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 

INTELITEK 

Ms. Quinn. I would like to thank you, Chairman Castle and Rep- 
resentative Kind and members of the Education Reform Sub- 
committee for inviting me to appear before you today. I will be dis- 
cussing the personnel needs of high tech companies and the role of 
career and technology education. 

When Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, one of its 
intentions was to move the U.S. from an agrarian to a manufac- 
turing community. To make that transition, Smith-Hughes estab- 
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lished Federal support in the education and training of citizens. Its 
focus was on people. 

To be successful as an economy, CTE was established as a way 
of keeping people up to date. In my opinion, that is still CTE’s mis- 
sion today. Perkins is still in the business of keeping students up 
to date, but to update to serve a highly technical economy in order 
to satisfy the mission. 

Intelitek is part of the new high tech economy. We look for em- 
ployees with new and broader knowledge and skills than the econ- 
omy of the past. Intelitek produces Computer Numerically Con- 
trolled bench-top machines. Computer Integrated Manufacturing 
Systems and CAD/CAM software. Our customers, in greater than 
100 Fortune 500 companies, as well as 5,000 domestic and world- 
wide corporations, are using our machines in high-volume produc- 
tion, graphic electrode machining, mold making, rapid prototyping 
and high-precision machining. 

We are also a leading developer, producer and supplier of com- 
prehensive solutions for training and engineering, automated pro- 
duction and manufacturing. We design and produce automated 
workcells for training anywhere from small-scale, flexible manufac- 
turing systems to complete Computer Integrated Manufacturing 
Systems. These training systems have been installed in over 20,000 
businesses, colleges, universities and schools, both domestic and 
worldwide. 

I am sure that all sounds very high tech, and indeed it is. It 
would have sounded even more high tech if I had used the acro- 
nyms that I usually would use such as CAD, CAM, CIM and CNC. 

The people who work in my industry have titles such as robotic 
technicians, CAD designers, industrial and automation engineers. 
Each of these people requires education and training beyond high 
school. The technology they employ is central to American advances 
in productivity. But in the end, it isn’t the technology that is im- 
portant; it is the people. Our people have the knowledge and ability 
to stay up to date, and that is the mission of career technical edu- 
cation. 

Intelitek employs just under 50 employees; 27, which is greater 
than 50 percent, come from career technical education backgrounds 
and moved through the 2-year community college system and/or 
the 4-year engineering degrees, and those are very powerful num- 
bers. 

There are at least three things I look for in an employee. One 
is a solid grounding in academics. At Intelitek, we expect our em- 
ployees and the people who design, build, service and maintain our 
machines and software to have a working knowledge of math, that 
is, from basic math, algebra, trigonometry, science and language 
skills. 

Second, I am looking for technical skills. Our employees must 
have above-average computer skills, understand the principles of 
hydraulics, pneumatic, programmable logic controls, sensors, proc- 
ess control, mechanisms, electronics, vision and mechanical meas- 
urement systems, quality control systems, robotics, CAD/CAM, 
CNC and automation; the technology of how all of these things 
work together. 
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Too often, however, people believe that academic achievement is 
a replacement for technical skills. It isn’t. Successful employees 
must be able to apply their knowledge consistently for my company 
to succeed, and those technical skills are learned from hands-on ap- 
plication, not through theory alone. 

To me, that is the genius behind CTE. It teaches academics 
through application. It teaches the theoretical and the application. 
Both are essential. That is one reason why Intelitek is signatory 
to the National Association of State Directors of CTE Consortium 
in support of career technical education. 

Third, I look for what people call “soft skills” and some others 
call “employability skills.” These are the goal-setting, resource 
management and communication skills. One of the most important 
skills in the high tech industry is teamwork. It is not academics, 
but real people skills. High tech industries don’t have individuals 
manufacturing parts. We have teams managing processes. Every 
team member has to do his or her part for the team to be success- 
ful. These skills are taught in CTE by student organizations, such 
as SkillsUSA, an association that Intelitek has supported for many 
years. 

I have worked for 12 years with SkillsUSA, one of the student 
organizations authorized for funding under Perkins. I serve on the 
board of SkillsUSA Youth Development Foundation and on the con- 
test technical committees for Automated Manufacturing Technology 
and Robotics and Automation Technology. All 77 of the SkillsUSA 
Championships contests are run using industry standards for 
entry-level employment, and they are updated regularly to keep the 
competitions current with industry needs and practices. Both of the 
contests Intelitek supports are team contests to parallel practice in 
industry. 

I am going to close with three recommendations to the Com- 
mittee regarding the Perkins Act. I look forward to amplifying 
these points during this hearing. 

First, stay the course. As Congress intended, the Perkins Act has 
already had an impact on the academic achievement of students 
and articulation between high schools and postsecondary instruc- 
tion. Both were needed and both need to continue. 

Second, increase funding for CTE. I ask our government to con- 
tinue to invest with me. Small employers have historically counted 
upon CTE as a source of training for their new hires more than any 
other source. Some smaller States, such as New Hampshire, rely 
heavily on Federal support to maintain their CTE programs. 

Furthermore, the instructional facilities are used by industry to 
update training for their employees. I have invested in employee 
training to ensure my organization’s survival. As an employee ben- 
efit, I offer tuition reimbursement as well as internal corporate 
training programs. I do this to remain competitive in a global in- 
dustrial market. I need the competitive advantage that career tech- 
nical education provides my organization, because now I must do 
it quicker, smarter and at less cost than ever before. 

Third, integrate industry standards and certification such as 
NIMS, the National Institute of Metalworking Skills into CTE high 
school and postsecondary instructional programs. These are indus- 
try led and defined to ensure that education and industry commu- 
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nicate with one another to provide the most proficient technical 
skills required for success and full employment in the workforce. 

In conclusion, Chairman Castle and members of this committee, 
I wish to thank you once again for asking me to appear before you 
today, along with this distinguished panel. I would like to conclude 
by commending you, the members of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and the Workforce, for your continuing and farsighted work 
to keep today’s students and tomorrow’s future workforce up to 
date and prepared to support America’s industry. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Quinn follows:] 
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Statement of Brenda Quinn, Chief Executive Officer, Intelitek, Inc., 
Manchester, New Hampshire 

I would like to thank you, Chairmaii Castle, and the members of the Education Reform subcommittee, for inviting me to appear before 
you today. I will be discussing the personnel needs of high-tech conr^anies and the role of career and technical education. 

When Coagre» p^sed tl» Sznidi-Hugbes Act in 1 9 1 7, one of its intentions was to move U.S. &om an a^rian to a sunufseturmg 

ec«»my. To nt^ diet transitioD, Smidi-Hugiws established federal su|:^rt Sot die e<hicatioB and tnsioing of citizens. Its focus was 
on people. To be successful as an economy, CTE was esubli^ed as a way of keeping people up-to-date. In my opinion, diat is still 
CTE’s mission today. Perkins is still in the business of keeping students up-fo-date but to-iq)-date to serve a highly technical economy 
in order to satisfy the mission. 

Intditek introduced 

Intelitek is part of the new high-tech economy. We look for employees with new and broader knowledge and skills than the economy 
of die past. Intelitek produces Con^uter Niunerically Controlled bench-top machines, Con^uter Integrated Manufacturing Systems 
and C^/CAM software. Our customers in greater than 1(X) Fortune SOO cotipmnies as well as over 50<H} domestic and worldwkte 
coip<^tions are using our madiines in high-volunte pit^ctum; grephite electiode machizur^: mold making; r^id ^ofotyping; and 
high-precision machining. 

We ate also a leading developer, prochicer and supplier of conprehemive solutions for training in engineering, automated productioa 
and manu&cturing. We design and produce automated workcells for training anywhere from snaU-scakd flexible nunufactuiing 
systems fo con^lete computer integrated manu&cbirii^ sy^ems. Tltese trainiz^ systems ha^ been msteli^ is orer 20,0(X} 
businesses, colleges, imiversities and schools bodi domestic and *iimrldwide. 

The high tech worker 

Fm sure all of that sounds reiy hi^ tech. . and it is. (It would h&vo sounded even more hi^ tech if I’d used the un^yms I usually 
would l&e.. .. CAD, CAM, CIM and CNC) Hie people ttdio work in my industry have titles such as RcrtxMjc Techiucians, CAD/CAM 
Designer and Industrial Engineer. Each of diese people requires education and teaming beyond hi^ school. Ihe technology diey 
employ is central to American advances in productivity bu^ in the end, it isn’t the technology that is important. It's the people. Our 
people have the knowledge and ability to stay up-to-dme . . .and that’s the mission ofcareer and technical education. 

Hwre arc at least three things Aat I look for in an employee. One is a solid grouiKiing in acadsnics. At- Intelitek, we expect tlat our 
en^loyees — erxi: the people who design, build, service and maintain oui machines and software — have a working knowledge of math, 
science and language skills. 

Second, I’m iookmg for technical sktlte. Our employees must have above a^terage cont^uter skills, und^tend the principles of 
b^litRilics, pneumatics, ^ogrartBsabie logic tmntrols, sensors, process contrel, mechanisms, eteetzonks,; visten ark medtanical 
measurement and quality control systems, robotics, CAJD/CAM/CNC and: automation .... how tecse tedmolopes all work together. 
Too often, however, people believe that academic achievement is a replacement for technical skills. It isn’t Successful employees 
must be able to ajjply their knowledge, consistently, for my conpany to succeed . . . and fliose technical skills are learned through 
hands-on applickion, not throu^ dieory. To me, that’s the genius behind CTE. It teaches academics tlurou^ application . . .it 
^Ites dte tlteo^cal and dm ^Kcatioa Both are ^senttel. Hiat’s one reason why Intelitek is a stp^iy te the National 
Association of State Dir^stors of CTE consmtium in support of career and techniral editeation. 

Third, I look for what some people call “soft skills” and others call “employability skills.” These are the goal-setting, resource 
management and communications skills. One of the most important skUls in high tech industries is teamwork. That’s not academics; 
thid’s pei^e skilU. tech industries <ton’t have Individuals raanu&ctiiriag parts; vre lave teamii raana^ng laocrasw. Every 
team menteor las to do his or part for die team to be mcc^fiii. These skiUs are tau^t in CTE by sfodent o^mmations smh as 
SkillsUSA. an association Intelitek has supported for many yean. 

I have woriced for 12 years with SkillsUSA, one of the student or^mkatimis authorized for funding under Perkins. I serve on die 
board of ScillsUSA’s Youth Developracnt Foundation and on the conU^t technical committees for Automated Matiufecturing 
Technology and Robotics and Autonatfon Techimlogy. All 77 of the SkillsUSA Championships contests are run using iadastry 
standards for entry-level employment and tiiey are iqj^ted regularly to keep the conpetitions current with industry needs and 
practices. Both of the contests Intelitek supports are team contests to parallel practice in industry. 

In my opinion, the Career and Technical Student OrganizatioiB (CTSOs) arc oite of the mtMt in^wrtimt features of career and 
tecimick education. They should receive stroi^r su^iort in d» tegislatios for at least three reasomt: 

First, CTSOs are applied ntethods of instruction for teaching what industry considers essential: enployability ddUs. 'Die sUident 
organizations help students leam and practice titeir eirployability, technical and achdemic skills. They also help students to develop 
positive attitudes and ediics. There is a CTSO for every occtpational area in CTE. Organization activities, such as community 
service prqj^te, allow stuikmte to put titeir skilb into pritetice ami into context Furtiuxiraire, CT^(^ pmvide soira; of tite be^ public 
prtmution in career azk techzdcai. 

Second, CTSOs connect studenU to tiieir instructors, to their communities and to each other. When people talk about the value of 
mentoring— ^particularly when it’s said that teachers should serve as mentors to their students — the n^el is already there in the 
stiutentotganizatfons. . 

Third, fli* CTSOs are partnersh^ with business and industry. SkillsUSA has over 1,000 corporations, trade associations, businesses 
and unions working as association partners at the national level alone. I know the other CTSOs also have business partners. The 
CTSOs arc a place where we in business can become directly involved at local, state and national levels with training programs, 
instructors and sti»knts. 

I recommend that more Ip done to build this important resource in CTE, paiticulady by suppoitii^ state departments of education ti> 
lead CTSOs and to stppdrt tbeii activities. The student organizations are good for students, good for instructional programs and 
instructors, goodfor promoting CTE and the careers CTE serves, and they are certainly good for business. 

IUcoinm«idatkiiu to Uie eomndteee 

I’m going to close witii tijuree recommendations to the committee regarding the Peildns Act. I locd: forward to anqrlifying these points 
during this bearing. 
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First, stay the course. As Congress intended, the Perkins Act has already had an inpact on die academic achievement of students and 
articulation between high school and postsecondary instruction. Bodi were needed and both need to continue. 

Increase funding for CTE. 1 ask our government to continue to invest with me.... Small employers have historically counted upon 
CTE as a source of training for dieir new hires more than any other source. Some smaller states, such as New Hanpshire, weigh 
heavily on federal support to maintain their CTE programs. Furthermore, the instructional facilities dienoselves are used by industry to 
ipdate training for their ei^loyees. I have invested in enployee training to assure my organizations survival. As an enployee benefit 
I offer tuition reimbursement as well as internal corporate training programs. I do this to remain conpetitive in a global industrial 
market. I need the Conpetitive advantage that career and technical education provides my organization. I must do it now... quicker, 
smarter, cheaper and all, at less cost 

Integrate industiy standar<^ and certification such as NIMS (National Institute of Metalworking Sldils) into CTE high school and 
postsecondary instructional programs. These are industry lead and defined to assure that education and industry communicate with one 
anotiier to provide the most proficient technical skills required for success enployment in die workforce. 

Concluding remarks 

Chairman Castle, and members of the committee, I wish to thank you once again for asking me to appear before you today along with 
this distinguished panel. I would like to conclude by commending you — the members of the House ^mmittee on Education and the 
Workforce — ^for your continuing and farsighted work, to keep today’s students, and tomorrow’s future workforce up'to>date and 
prepared to support America’s economy and democracy. 


Chairman Castle. We thank each of the witnesses here today. 

What I gather from what you all said is that the programs that 
we have in place now, even at the Federal level, are working rea- 
sonably well; perhaps a little tightening here and there and per- 
haps more dollars would be helpful, which is basically positive. We 
don’t always — sometimes these programs are ripped apart, and I 
didn’t get that sense at all. 

I also believe that the handoff and the coordination from our vo- 
cational secondary to postsecondary to the employer market is 
starting to work better perhaps than it did before, and we appre- 
ciate that. 

With that, we will go to questions by members, and I will yield 
to myself first for 5 minutes to ask a few questions. And I want 
to set a basis on what others have said. 

For instance, Ms. Quinn, who talked about the workplace and 
Dr. Ihlenfeldt has a very clear calling for what they are looking for 
and what they need to do at the community college level, and 
something that Ms. Dunkel actually said, which is the Career Clus- 
ters. 

But I want to ask Ms. Brand and Mrs. Stevens, based on their 
backgrounds — I see this a little bit in Delaware — ^but I worry that 
vocational schools are trying to pigeonhole students when I don’t 
think they necessarily should be, both in terms of the academic 
courses, but in addition to having the broad skills to go out in the 
workplace. I think the old days of training people as pure plumbers 
and carpenters may be behind us. And I would be interested in 
your thoughts on that, since Mrs. Stevens is in the field and Ms. 
Brand oversees some of these things, your thoughts on what I just 
stated. 

Mrs. Stevens. It seems to be changing. Is it changing rapidly 
enough? If not, is there something we should be doing in this reau- 
thorization to deal with that particular issue? Because, to me, the 
greatest problem we have in vocational education is staying up 
with the changes that are happening out there. It is a very fast- 
changing world, and are we doing the right things? We only look 
at this every 5 or 6 years, so this is our opportunity to look at this 
for the next 5 or 6 years. 
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Ms. Brand. I think for too long children and youth have been pi- 
geonholed into lower-track courses and to low expectations. And 
thanks to No Child Left Behind and some of the other reform ef- 
forts that have been put into place, I think that is changing, but 
we still have a lot attitudes that need to be changed at the school 
level. 

Teachers, in particular, need to understand that students can 
achieve much harder and much greater work if they are given the 
support and the expectations for them are high. So it is a cultural 
and attitudinal change that needs to catch up across all of career 
technical education. It is happening in many places, but that is not 
always the case. 

Career guidance and counseling is a large part of what needs to 
happen, as well as individual support for students, so that they un- 
derstand that they have many options ahead of them. Career guid- 
ance and counseling is in pretty poor shape in most high schools. 
Guidance counselors are overwhelmed. I think the numbers in Cali- 
fornia are a thousand students to one. And in most urban high 
schools, guidance counselors have to deal with 4- to 600 kids. It is 
impossible for them to deal with the kinds of aspirational things 
that they need to deal with them on. 

Early guidance and counseling, both focused on pathways con- 
necting them to postsecondary education, making it easy for them 
to move through that system, I think are changes that need to be 
considered by the committee. 

Chairman Castle. Mrs. Stevens, I will use myself as an exam- 
ple. I graduated from high school and had no idea what I wanted 
to do, so I went to a liberal arts school and graduated from there 
and had no idea what I wanted to do. And went to law school and 
still wasn’t sure what I wanted to do. And yet I know there are 9th 
graders who are being told, you should make a choice; and it 
doesn’t seem to resonate with the workplace today in terms of the 
broader skills that children need. 

I was impressed by your testimony in this area, but I was won- 
dering, how are you adjusting that part of it and should we be ad- 
justing it? 

Ms. Stevens. I think there are a couple of things I would like 
to speak to. 

As part of the effort we have with career guidance in partnership 
with our New York State Department of Labor, we have developed 
what is called Career Zone. It is an Internet career guidance tool, 
if you will. And what that has done — it has been built with the 
New York State learning standards, our Career Clusters. It was de- 
signed with New York State students that helped create that, and 
we have in a year over a half a million hits. 

One hundred ninety thousand of our students have created ca- 
reer portfolios that are password protected. Students spend as 
much as, on average, about 77 minutes each time they are into the 
site and much of that is after school. That site can help them drill 
down and look at what is really available in the broad array of 
clusters rather than a narrow view. 

So that partnership has been very, very successful and we con- 
tinue to work on that. I can speak on that more specifically. 
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In our approval process, in getting that, where students can 
make choices, we have tried to put assurances in to get an ap- 
proved program. The locals are required to do a self-study. They 
are required to have external members of business and industry re- 
view it, and ultimately, we review it. We look at that as an oppor- 
tunity for students, but we also look at the alignment with our 
graduation requirements, all students taking and passing five 
State assessments. 

Students who go through our approval process and pass the tech- 
nical assessment get something added. They get a career and tech- 
nical endorsement on their diploma. And we have seen an inter- 
esting phenomenon that we are going to track. We have had a 7.4 
percent increase in our career technical education for secondary 
students. This is important because we think students are voting 
with their feet for quality. 

And to your point, Mr. Chairman, we are also finding, as we 
work with our locals, that students can be in a particular program 
and working with their counselors and teachers. If they find they 
want to make a switch in choice, they often have opportunities 
within that career technical center. We want to be sure that all 
students have an idea of the broad array of careers, what it takes 
and where the path will lead in their postsecondary experiences. 

And my last point is, in order for us to really provide for our 
Board of Regents where we are with this policy, we have contracted 
with an independent evaluator to look at the implementation of the 
policy across — to look at our strengths and weaknesses and review 
the policy. 

Chairman Castle. Thank you, Mrs. Stevens. 

Mr. Kind. 

Mr. Kind. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank the witnesses for your testimony and the par- 
ticular insight that you bring to this important subject matter. 

As I look at the community college system across the country and 
the unique system that we have in Wisconsin, I view some great 
challenges coming up in future years. But where there are some 
challenges, there are also some great opportunities. Where there is 
some risk as we go forward with maybe some of the changes that 
are being proposed, I think there are going to be some great re- 
wards in the system. 

And among the big challenges — and there are many that I have 
been focusing on — is the funding issue, access and affordability. We 
can’t take our eye off the ball when it comes to making sure that 
the students have the ability and the financial means to be able 
to access these colleges as we go forward, and yet the trend lines 
are not encouraging on this front. As you look at the difficult eco- 
nomic times that are coming out of the State budget cuts and the 
impact that is having on a lot of colleges, it is going to be impor- 
tant for the Committee to recognize that as we move forward. 

Another challenge is obviously the competition in the global mar- 
ketplace today that students are facing themselves, that the cur- 
rent workforce is finding themselves in, and the ability to upgrade 
their skills to these changing conditions. 

And then, finally, it is an aging workforce, too, that we know is 
coming and is going to pose huge challenges in a lot of careers and 
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professions and how we are going to be able to feed a demographic 
time bomb, retirement that is about to go off and the unique role 
that community colleges are going to play. 

Let me just ask the panel generally, with the President’s budget 
proposal, calling for approximately 300 million-plus in cuts in the 
Perkins funding program, but also simultaneously talking about a 
new $250 million program, whether any of you had a chance to 
look at that and think about it, decipher it at all, whether that 
makes sense. 

I know there is not a lot of meat on the bones just yet, but the 
President is continuing to talk about this as he goes out in the 
countryside and visits many of our communities. If you could touch 
upon the impact that a lot of the cutbacks at the State level have 
had on the community college system and what challenges that has 
posed and the importance then of this reauthorization process, es- 
pecially the funding level for the Perkins program. 

Dr. Ihlenfeldt. I will speak to Wisconsin first of all. 

We have had significant cutbacks at the State level over the past 
years in terms of our State funding. We have had restrictions on 
our property tax, which provides the second leg of that stool. And 
obviously, as you point out, you can charge students just so much. 
Access — our tuition equates to access at a technical college and the 
higher we raise tuition, the further we cut back on the number of 
students that have the ability to take advantage of technical edu- 
cation. 

As you look at Perkins funding, it provides us with many of the 
support activities that are necessary for the programs that we have 
and the wide range of students that we need to serve at the college. 
Without that funding, we would be in a very difficult situation — 
at least in Wisconsin, I suspect with most colleges around the coun- 
try — to handle the wide variety of students that we deal with. 

That money brings in about — almost a million dollars to my col- 
lege for the support services that are necessary; and with any cut- 
back in that, we would not be able to provide a lot of the opportuni- 
ties that we do to students. 

I think, as we move forward, it is going to become more critical 
as we move into the advanced manufacturing technologies that are 
going to be necessary to keep this country afloat to make it com- 
petitive as a global market. We are going to have to work closely 
with the K-12 system and the university systems in the country to 
make that a reality. And dollars at the Federal level are going to 
be essential if we are going to do those types of things because of 
the high price tag of many of those. 

Mr. Kind. Let me stay with you and open it up to the other wit- 
nesses. In regards to the Tech Prep demonstration grant money — 
and you referenced the Health Academy — there has been an idea 
about the possibility of eliminating the separate funding stream for 
the Tech Prep program and just absorbing it into the Perkins Act 
generally. Do you have any thoughts in that regard or any rec- 
ommendations? 

Dr. Ihlenfeldt. The Tech Prep has served a vital role. It has 
exposed students at K-12 level to technical education. We have had 
an uphill battle in getting students comfortable with technical edu- 
cation, maybe getting their parents comfortable with technical edu- 
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cation; and demonstration projects through Tech Prep have led to 
providing those types of opportunities. 

As the Chairman indicated, it may look like we are categorizing 
students or forcing them into a particular track, hut let me give 
you examples. 

We have students that have gone through the Health Academy 
and have decided that — our objective obviously was to get them 
into nursing, but they went through it because they want to go into 
pre-med. What better way at the high school level to move into a 
program than to go through there? It gave them the exposure that 
they need. That particular part of the funding is critical. 

I think we need to spend more dollars on exposing students to 
advanced technologies that are coming down. That is going to be 
critical, and so that focuses on a particular need in our region at 
least. 

Mr. Kind. Ms. Brand. 

Ms. Brand. Two points: First of all, with regard to the issue of 
helping students access postsecondary education, I think one of the 
promising models that Congress needs to look at is the dual enroll- 
ment, the concurrent enrollment that allows high school students 
to take college credit and basically save on the cost of college tui- 
tion. And there is enough evidence that those have promoted access 
and success in postsecondary education. So I think, given the expe- 
rience that we have had with Tech Prep, both the regular Tech 
Prep program and the demonstration program, I think you can 
build on that. 

Secondly, with regard to Tech Prep, my approach has been that 
it is time to let the demonstration go and to basically turn the 
Basic State Grant education or the basic funding for career tech- 
nical education into something that looks a lot more like Tech 
Prep, which is the program of study that I described in my testi- 
mony; that there is no reason why all of career technical education 
shouldn’t look a lot more like what Tech Prep is doing with some 
add-ons, with some amendments and improvements. But I believe 
that it is time to move that on, to take a hard stand and just say 
that this is what we think current technical education should look 
like, and it is time to drive that down through the system. 

Ms. Stevens. Congressman Kind, on your point about funding 
for community colleges, in New York State we, like many other 
States, continue to be challenged. But I can tell you from our com- 
munity college universe, that they are very much in support of con- 
tinued Perkins funding. We made strides in that seamless transi- 
tion, and I would agree with the dual enrollment and those oppor- 
tunities. So there is really strong feeling. 

Mrs. Stevens. I, again, think in terms of what I have told our 
wonderful Tech Prep community that they are likely to be the 
mothers and fathers of the new legislation because they really have 
shown the way in the way those connections need to be made. 

We might offer a suggestion in the new legislation that there 
may be a set-aside for competitive innovation. Tech Prep really has 
laid the foundation for what I believe will be the future act. 

Ms. Dunked. In Illinois, if we saw a 25 percent reduction in what 
we currently receive for our Perkins base State grant, it would 
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mean almost a $12 million reduction in our grant. So, yes, it would 
have a major impact on the programs we have in place. 

I feel that in Illinois we have established an extremely strong 
secondary/postsecondary link at the State level as well as many, 
many programs at the local level. It hasn’t always been easy, but 
we have worked through those collaborative efforts, and I think we 
are very, very strong in that area. 

I also agree with the thinking of Ms. Brand on Tech Prep. To me. 
Tech Prep is quality, clear and technical education. 

Mr. Kind. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your indulgence. 

Chairman Castle. Mrs. Biggert is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Dunkel, in your testimony you describe Career Clusters as 
a way of providing a broad focus allowing students to learn about 
an array of careers rather than specific jobs; and you also suggest 
that Career Clusters ensure alignment and integration of academic, 
technical and employable skills. Could you elaborate on that last 
point? 

Ms. Dunkel. I guess the easiest way to describe that for me is 
to almost think about a wheel with spokes. If you look at the very 
basis of that wheel, it is a foundation; and that foundation for a 
career cluster — let’s just give an example of agriculture and natural 
sciences — would include the key academic skills, knowledge, and 
abilities that any occupation in that entire cluster would have 
aligned with. 

Then at the very middle of that wheel would be the core com- 
petencies that would go across any occupations within that cluster. 
There are also pathways that are included. And then on the very 
outside of that wheel would be very specific occupations that stu- 
dents probably would not experience until late high school or post- 
secondary education. So all through the implementation of the Ca- 
reer Clusters, the academic and technical and employability skills 
are aligned with each other. 

Mrs. Biggert. So these technical classes really would reflect and 
incorporate the academics — 

Ms. Dunkel. Absolutely. 

Mrs. Biggert. — that students learn in math, science, English 
whatever. Then you have recommended that the reauthorization 
process create a direct connection between accountability and local 
use of funds to drive program improvement, suggesting that locals 
must be required to spend funds on activities to improve their per- 
formance. And could you expand on that also? 

Ms. Dunkel. Yes. Actually, if we look at our core indicators with 
Perkins, the four core indicators really are identifying key areas in 
which schools and community colleges should be making progress 
and performing at a particular level. 

If, for example, a school in Illinois or anywhere were not able to 
meet their performance target in the non-traditional completion 
goal, then at the State level we would work with that local entity 
to identify some strategies that they could particularly use funds 
on and implement at that level to address that lack of performance. 
It is really taking how we are using the funds and directly con- 
necting it to performance on the core indicators and hoping to im- 
prove that performance. 
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Mrs. Biggert. Well, what should locals be required to do? We 
worry about the word “required” or “mandate” or anything like 
that. 

Ms. Dunkel. Each year the locals have to submit an application 
to the State agency for review and approval, and in Illinois the 
local application actually asks the schools to show their perform- 
ance against the State’s goal and against their own annual ad- 
justed goal at the local level. If they are not meeting that perform- 
ance target, then they have to identify within their plan very spe- 
cific activities that they will use their Perkins funds on to address 
that performance goal. 

I know many other States have started to do that with their local 
planning process, but it is not required. 

Mrs. Biggert. Ms. Quinn, in your testimony you said that your 
business looks for employees with new and broader knowledge and 
skills than was necessary in the past. How do you ensure that your 
incoming employees have strong math, science and language skills? 
Do you test them? 

Ms. Quinn. No, we don’t actually test them. But in the interview 
process not only are they interviewed by an H.R. Person, but we 
get our engineering staff involved. So we can screen out a basic 
level of knowledge. And we also rely heavily upon our community 
college system. We are familiar with the output and have been very 
pleased and happy with that output. So we rely very heavily upon 
the criteria that they impose and then take the process one step 
further when they come through the interview process. 

Mrs. Biggert. There was an article in the New York Times yes- 
terday which I am very disturbed about and that was saying that 
the U.S. is really falling behind in science — research and develop- 
ment and science and that other countries are getting ahead of us. 
I think we are a very competitive Nation. I don’t like to see that 
happen, particularly in this climate where we do need new and cre- 
ative ideas. 

I just wondered if you really think that the students that are 
coming out really have the basic skills that they need so that we 
ensure that we are going to be the country that still has their fu- 
ture in the science. 

Ms. Quinn. I would say that they have the basic skills, but they 
don’t have all of the necessary skills. It typically takes about 2 to 
3 years of continued training within the organization to bring an 
employee to the full potential for what we are looking for. So we 
invest very heavily in additional training either by sending them 
to additional outside courses and/or internal training that we offer. 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Castle. Sort of ironic because Mr. Kind had cited the 
exact same article from the New York Times and had it submitted 
for the record. I happened to use it yesterday in talking about the 
stem cells on a radio interview. The article seems to be the most 
quoted article of the week as far as I can ascertain. 

Mrs. Davis is recognized. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you all for being 
here. 

Ms. Brand, I want to go back to one of the things that you said 
about trying to have Perkins Act funding be on a grant basis rather 
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than an entitlement. I was wondering what criteria you thought 
should be established if it switched over in that way. 

Ms. Brand. Thank you. The State would be involved in setting 
some of the standards for making those competitive grants, and in 
the report that we released that includes this recommendation for 
competitive grants we do lay out some ideas of what States would 
look at as they develop the criteria. We would want to ensure that 
they have the main elements of the program of studies that I de- 
scribed, which include the rigorous integrated curriculum, strong 
teachers, and the links to postsecondary education involvement 
with employers’ guidance and counseling. So there are some core 
elements that would need to be part of the grant application. 

Then the State can also look at accountability measures that 
they have in place. But we would leave that up to the State and 
not — we certainly — I would not dictate from a Federal level that 
you would put those kinds of requirements in the law. Continue to 
allow States the flexibility to work, as I think you have heard from 
the two State directors here. They are already doing similar work 
right now, and they have their priorities and they have their sys- 
tem in place. So we would recommend that the States would be in 
charge of detailing the exact requirements. 

Mrs. Davis. Would there be any loss, then, to communities that 
perhaps weren’t getting their act together? How would we reconcile 
that? 

Ms. Brand. The whole issue of moving to competitive grant is 
somewhat controversial. You would be taking money away from 
certain communities that are getting it right now. That is the chal- 
lenge of moving toward something like this. But I think it is worth 
looking at in terms of promoting a real stimulus to communities to 
very intensively look at improvement of their career and technical 
education programs for a concentrated period of time and to get 
them kind of up to speed as opposed to just kind of little by little 
hoping that changes filter down. 

My experience with the past reauthorizations from the Perkins 
Act are that it takes 5 to 6 years for them to filter down to the 
local level, and I think we just may need to consider some ways to 
make that happen more quickly. 

Mrs. Davis. One of the issues, of course, is in trying to make cer- 
tain that vocational education, whatever teachers who are working 
in this field with young people, that they stay current. Programs 
that suffer through cuts and others, teacher training fads, we 
might say, how does that affect people who really — we are hoping 
that at least they are staying very current and they are interacting 
particularly with the clusters in their own communities to have the 
highest and I guess best use of knowledge that is being dem- 
onstrated within the country today. How do you think we need to 
deal with that? 

Ms. Dunked. One of the probable uses of Perkins funds that our 
regional delivery systems in Illinois use is for professional develop- 
ment of teachers; and it is critical, especially in the career and tech 
ed areas. Many times, schools are not able to find a teacher with 
a teacher preparation background. The particular area of health oc- 
cupations is a good example. So they have to depend upon people 
who have appropriate work experience to teach those courses. So 
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for them to be involved at a very in-depth level in professional de- 
velopment is very, very critical. 

Mrs. Davis. But within the climate that we have now with the 
number of budget cuts do you see that as one of the compromises 
that school districts are making? Is it as high a priority? i^d what 
role would you hope that the businesses in the local community are 
playing? I know there are a lot of wonderful players that are out 
there that are trying to do this, but I think the reality is that we 
really don’t have the access to a lot of that new technology for our 
teachers, structures that we need to have. What will change that? 

Mrs. Stevens. I think one of the things that is evolving in New 
York State is there have been real challenges in getting the right 
kind of professional development, sustained, continuous over time, 
not one-shots either. As we have moved along in this integrated 
model for program approval — we have been at this about 3 years — 
we have seen an interesting thing emerge at the local level. As the 
academic and current technical teachers meet to look at student 
performance and really where the gaps and strengths are, they 
have developed some professional development targeted to that. 
They have also engaged some of the businesses and industries in 
those various programs. 

So we see some partnerships emerging because there is mutual 
need in having students be successful in moving out of secondary 
school into most secondary experiences and work sometimes to- 
gether. So we are seeing those emerge. 

All of our districts are required to have a professional develop- 
ment plan for all of their teachers. As of February 1, any new 
teachers into the New York State teacher certification system are 
required to complete 175 hours of professional development each 5 
years; and we see this as a real positive thing as the systems 
change across there. But professional development, to have highly 
qualified teachers, the best teachers in the classroom, whether it 
is academic or current technical education, is a priority and is a 
challenge for all of us. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you. 

One quick question I guess to Ms. Quinn and others, I remember 
many years ago we talked about students having their grades es- 
sentially checked by the companies that they were going to for jobs, 
very much the way college transcripts would be used. Do you see 
very much of that? Are students feeling that their grades really do 
matter as they go out into the business community? 

Ms. Quinn. Yes, I think to the students and to the future em- 
ployers it does matter. Excellence has value. 

Mrs. Davis. Or they ask for them — I guess that is my question — 
as you work with employers? 

Ms. Quinn. Often times the technical-type employee comes with 
a portfolio today. So when they walk into the interview process we 
have transcripts, we have maybe like design projects that they 
have worked on. So you can get a very good sense of what their 
background has been, whether they are coming right from the high 
school level and/or the community college or even the 4-year engi- 
neering degree school. 

Mrs. Stevens. I would like to just share in New York State as 
an example we have seen some interesting things happen region- 
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ally where businesses have joined together in working with one of 
our urban school districts, have agreed on like a work skills certifi- 
cate so students who have a certain attendance, a certain grade 
point average are often hired at a little bit more hourly wage, and 
the businesses agree to really support the students and make sure 
they are at school and not working too many hours. So we see some 
very interesting mutual-need partnership connecting it. 

I would also add as part of our approval program each student 
has to develop their own employability work skill profile. When 
they apply for even part time work in high school, they often take 
that with them to demonstrate what they have done not only aca- 
demically but in their technical programs. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Castle. I have another question I would like to ask, 
so we are going to have a limited second round here, hopefully 
won’t take the full time, but we will still set the clocks just in case. 
My question may be something you can’t answer, so don’t strive too 
hard if you don’t really know the answer. 

The question is, if you know it — I realize you are not drafters of 
legislation. You may not be that familiar with the intricacies of the 
law. I have heard your testimony on the dollar part of all of this 
loud and clear, though I am perfectly willing to hear comments on 
that. What specific recommendations, if any, do you have for 
changes in the Perkins Reauthorization Act that we are about to 
undertake here in the next few weeks? You don’t have to do it by 
citing a statute. If there are certain areas that you think need to 
be changed or emphasized, that would be sufficient. If you don’t 
know the particular act that well, then your testimony will cer- 
tainly stand in for you what you want to get done. I didn’t want 
to go away from the hearing without seeing if you have any specific 
thoughts or recommendations. Anybody? 

Ms. Dunkel. One of the areas I would like for you to take a close 
look at are those that deal with fiscal requirements. Perkins does 
have the maintenance of effort requirement, which is pretty much 
an all-or-nothing requirement, as well as the State administrative 
match and the hold harmless for State administration. It is becom- 
ing more and more difficult for States, as our State budgets are in 
deficit and we have seen impacts at the State level, to maintain 
those requirements with Perkins. So I would just recommend tak- 
ing a close look at those requirements. 

Chairman Castle. Thank you. 

Anybody else? 

Dr. Ihlenfeldt. I guess I would encourage you to look at the oc- 
cupational areas, driving the occupational areas that are going to 
fuel the economy of this Nation as we move forward in whatever 
way you can in the grant. I think too many times we have heard 
it with the science and math, we accept the status quo. 

One of the challenges we have, at least at the community college 
level, is gearing up for the new technologies that are coming on 
board. Anything that can be done in terms of teacher preparation 
I would also encourage you to drive that through partnerships, be- 
cause it can’t occur in and by itself in any one system, albeit, a sec- 
ondary system, or a postsecondary system. 
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And I would encourage you, as you revitalize Perkins, to target 
some criteria that encourages the development of partnerships be- 
tween the systems and with the business community as well. Be- 
cause that is the only way that things like teacher preparation, get- 
ting students ready and interested and targeted into those occupa- 
tions can occur. 

Mrs. Stevens. I would also encourage as you draft the legislation 
that we look at some common definitions of what a current tech- 
nical education student is. As we look at the performance measures 
I think we need to look at secondary and postsecondary so that the 
picture and the story can be told and I think in a clearer way per- 
haps. So I think there is some tweaking that ought to happen in 
that area. 

Ms. Brand. Just briefly, as Congress considers education legisla- 
tion I think one of the things that you need to keep in the forefront 
is the move toward creating K through 16 systems, and I think 
across all the legislative vehicles that you have there should be a 
review of how those connections can be made more strongly. I don’t 
have any specifics right at the moment, but I think that, regardless 
of which piece of legislation, it is that kind of underlying theme 
that needs to run through a lot of the changes to make sure that 
5 years from now we are not coming back saying this barrier exists 
and this barrier exists, and to look at it with that perspective. 

Dr. Ihlenfeldt. I would encourage you not to saddle us with a 
lot of new accountability factors. I think that many times that 
causes us a great deal of staff time and paperwork, if you will, to 
make things happen. I think there are enough accountability meas- 
ures already in place by accrediting bodies and data that is col- 
lected on the State level that could be utilized, as opposed to cre- 
ating new accountability measures that take away from the dollars 
that are available to us. 

Chairman Castle. We are pretty good at demanding account- 
ability. We are probably not as good at understanding what it does 
when the rubber hits the road. 

I think your comments are not only well directed toward this bill 
but a lot of other particularly education legislation that we handle. 
But I tell what you is helpful, and that is feedback from all of you 
in very specific terms. I tell my educators that back in Delaware. 

You complain about Federal requirements, et cetera, a lot of 
them are State requirements, but, whatever, they are complaining 
about the requirements. Give me specifically what it is that you are 
complaining about, what is the regulation, what is the statute, 
what does it cause you to do, so that we can understand that and 
make recommendations for changes. 

I think we pass a lot of laws very generically and generally with- 
out understanding the ramifications of what we do further down 
the line. It is really helpful to specifically see what that is. If you 
are spending 50 hours of staff time preparing what seems to be 
some simple request, that is the kind of thing we should know. Sort 
of using you as an example for almost everything we seem to do 
in Congress and particularly even in this committee. 

Dr. Ihleneeldt. That is not a statement against accountability. 
I think we all need to be accountable. But there are efficient and 
effective ways of doing it. 
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Chairman Castle. Mr. Kind. 

Mr. Kind. One follow-up question, but I want to echo the Chair- 
man’s sentiments in terms of the feedback. It is crucial. You are 
aware of where the rubber meets the road and how it works in the 
real-world type of thing. It is helpful to us to get this feedback not 
just in the formal hearing process but throughout the reauthoriza- 
tion process. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, during the IDEA reauthorization markup 
you had created a Web site encouraging that type of feedback for 
IDEA instructors and parents and anyone involved. I was won- 
dering if you did do the same thing for Carl Perkins or is there an 
opportunity for people to — 

Chairman Castle. We had so many complaints about how much 
time it took to do the Web site. 

Mr. Kind. Staff is cringing behind us. 

Chairman Castle. We have not done it, but it is certainly some- 
thing we will take under rapid advisement. 

Mr. Kind. Let me get back to my last question here. I would be 
remiss, as one of the leaders of the Rural Education Caucus here 
in the House, not to ask about what we are trying to attempt in 
the reauthorization bill. That is that local reserve fund for serv- 
icing rural areas. 

Now in my congressional district we have four technical colleges, 
a couple of community colleges, a host of satellite campuses, too, 
many of them servicing rural areas. If any of you have any specifics 
on how this local rural reserve fund has worked or is not working, 
we would be interested in hearing about that today. 

Have you had any direct knowledge of this reserve fund that was 
established. Dr. Ihlenfeldt? 

Dr. I h lenfeldt. No, I haven’t. 

Mr. Kind. Does anyone? 

We will have to delve into that a little bit further. 

Ms. Dunkel. In Illinois, we chose not to request the reserve per- 
centage because we have a regional delivery system. We have 60 
regions in the State, and their responsibility is to work with all of 
the schools that offer career and tech ed. 

Mrs. Stevens. Our experience in New York was similar. We 
have 38 regions, so we made sure we touch the rural areas. 

Mr. Kind. Thank you all again. We appreciate your testimony. It 
was a very helpful, very productive hearing. 

Chairman Castle. Let me thank the panel. They were very 
thoughtful, very helpful in our deliberations on this. We appreciate 
it. You are always welcome to follow up if you have other thoughts 
when you get away from here in the form of a letter or whatever. 
Because we truly are interested in getting your thoughts. We are 
just trying to write legislation, and you are more in the field than 
we are. So that makes a difference. We thank you. 

If there is nothing further, we stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:40 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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